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No Union with Slaveholders! | 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
ta ‘ Yes! 17 CANNOT BE DENIED—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
SLAVES. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 

STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . .... in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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qIIE LIBERATOR. 


LETTER FROM PARKER PILLSBURY. 
ConxeauTViLie, Pa., 20th Aug., 1853, 


Farexp GARE ISON : 
¢ vour readers can accuse me of too mach 
f ; ir colamns since [ left the West, last 
erhaps [ may be indulged again a little, 
7 .ve returned hither for another autumn’s 
There is not much of adventure or of ex- 
communicate, yet ; but the quickness with 
is made from Boston a thousand miles 


It seems to almost realize 


pasage 


thy of mention. 


>the fairies and genii of ancient times ; and 
« wonder whether a dream was ever breath- 
critten, that is not yet to become matter of ex- 
und whether, instead of doubting a single re- 


ra f Jesus, it were not safer to admit at 


probability, and to expect to witness their 
and even ‘ greater works’ than he ever 
el 
iting speed; now, what we want with it is 
That is to come. No accident happens which 


ivoided. The swiftest trains are quite as se- 
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CONVENTION AT CUMMINGTON. 


Mr. GARRISON : 

We esteem it a privilege to report to you the doings of 
the Anti-Slavery Convention for Western Massachusetts, 
which assembled in Cummington, Wednesday, August 
17. To us, it was a Convention of rare interest, a sea- 
son that will long be remembered by the friends of the 
slave. We have only to regret that the unfavorable 
state of the weather should have prevented many from 
attending. Very respectfully yours, 

NELSON BROWN. 

The Convention was organized by the choice of Presi- 
| dent, Vice Presidents, Secretary, and a Business Com- 
mittee. 

The President, Joun 8. Starronp, in a few appro- 
priate remarks, stated the design of the Convention, 
and introduced to the assembly Samuen May, Jr., 
whose speech, clearly and forcibly illustrating the posi- 





| tion of the American Anti-Slavery Society, based on 
| the immutable foundation, ‘ Trust in God,’ may safely 


} 


challenge the severest criticism. Rey. A. T. Foss fol- 


| lowed, and occupied the platform during the remainder 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


, slow. The disasters, indeed, are two to one 
dower trains. The reason is, more caution is 
Rut that same care must be exercised, and can 

rouds, and on every train. 
navigation on the Atlantic is as safe, almost, 
1a sofa at home. But on the Hudson, a 
n comparison, or on Lake Erie or Michi- 
uldles, where, in daylight, you are never 
f land, no man should ever venture, until 
tled his estate, and taken final leave of his 
\nd the difference is wholly on account of the 
cht and prudence exercised in the one case 
eT. 
f the Western Transportation Companies are | 
unscrupulous, unprincipled wretches, who | 
t unwhipt of justice; and the frauds and 
tised upon foreign travellers, particularly, 
ble. The hotel keepers are, many of 
ler than the transportation agents. I 


y pretty little German girl, the other day, in 
sof a loathsome, diseased-looking hotel ran- 

was endeavoring to entice her to leave her 
t the depot, 


ke a vampyre, he clung to her for a quarter 


and go with him. 


in hour, until, satisfied as to the case, I went to the 





rer’s assistance. She had been most villa- 

el to about her passage, and finally found her- 
t, and alone, to be the prey of other destroyers. 
n New York 


ss named Ohio 


« State a cold and sterile district, 
by its rapacious owner, at the 
vhen thoasanls of European emigrants were seek- 
a3 their future home. 

ty, who sent a great many emigrants into 

wry wilderness of his, under pretence that it 

» veritable Ohio they were seeking. Scarcely 
But then, the ex- 
, and the mortification felt at being thus im- 


n, | was told, remained. 


n, were an evil too insufferable to be borne. | 


{ this o1 


ily as a specimen of what I see, 
train on the way, we had a poor old Irish wo- 
seventy years, with five of her grand-children. 

‘wo youngest of these could not have been more 
eand fourteen, and yet the conductor made 
fire for them all. She spoke to me about 

f complaint, but sadly patient, as a 

* stern fate; for she feared she could not get 
iatsuch high rates. She said it was ‘ pretty 
the like o° her, a old °ooman of siventy bliss- 
e her *ome and country, and 
I thought so too, for I also 
; and [I made the conductor 
e her back the money of which she 
I filled her lap with nice 
f which she crossed her forehead 


ther of seventy 


prived, 
Trait, at sight « 








: 
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ast thar , P 
‘st, then blessed me in the name of the Holy 
“eaving that train a few minutes after, I saw 


‘gin with the intention of giving you a little 
y irst Western meeting of this campaign. 
™'S now, howeve a 
» however, only time to say, that the show- 
nted our assembling in the grove as was ex- 


a We went to a Universalist meeting-house in 


~rhood. And a great many of all ages, 
‘with babies among the rest, were caught in the 
Tou the way, and came into the house, wet as 
‘ey had been dipped up out ofa river. Dick- 
ped, ind dresses dripped in running streams ; 
‘apsed, retrenched skirts, [to Bloomer height 


*.] 48 the wearers scampered through the mire, 


™ the saddest conditions of white stockings ; 


's drowning kittens, cried, or cackled with 
~) “S Che fit happened to take them, and, alto- 
*a8 a scene such as I never saw before. 


Ss. wot 


‘88 the p ople came in, they shook and wrung 
ms, ind disposed themselves into the slips ; 
‘heir coats and shirt-sleeves, and the wo- 
‘apes and shawls, (some of them of nice 
if th y were disheloths, till at length, about 
» We commenced 


AS 


our exercises. And, 
~i*acan hardly believe it, we had one of the 
r as an | deeply interesting meetings I ever saw; 
, “close of it, we only adjourned for two hours, 
‘gain at early candle lighting. In the evening, 
~ Was again filled, and the clocks had struck 

¢ Gme before we closed. 
. ueating was at Linesville, in the north-western 
Pennsylvania. You can hardly conceive of 
"8 Of some of the people there. One man, 
“n ™ your list of subscribers,) is devoting 
* “id a good horse and carriage to my use, and 


aAMe je ; 


Ri he : of the cause for this week, to begin with ; 
Wi aoe . * round the region to make my appointments 
“ ileus ae ssw Then be came 
ine y arrival at the 
om mes on the railroad, and brought me to his 
a». me. And then, no man in the land gives 


S “y, ‘2 proportion to his means, to aid the en- 
‘ity _— does he. And all the time, he is as plain 
osetia veya a ny Bre 
Wiis, His wife and family are with him, heart 
val And such are called Infidels! ! With Abou 
~ “2, “May their tribe increase.’ 
Yours, as ever, 


ite PARKER PILLSBURY. 
“yd Garrison, 


I watched | 


Then he had agents in | 


of the afternoon, and, in compliance with the earnest 


| wish of the assembly, most of the evening. 


The exercises of the evening received additional in- 
terest by the appearance and introduction to the as- 
sembly of Rev. Tuomas H. Jones, a fugitive, and now 
a resident of the British Provinces, who, being on a 
visit to Massachusetts, had travelled many miles to 
attend the Convention. The question was asked if, 
under any circumstances, those composing the as- 
sembly would allow the return of the fugitive? and 


| was answered emphatically, NO ! 


The gathering on Thursday was greater than on the 
preceding day, although the weather continued very 
unfavorable. 

The President being absent, Rev. E. A. Srockman 
acted as Chairman during the day and evening. 

Samves May, Jr., for the Business Committee, re- 


the Convention, which were ably sustained by Rev. A. 


T. Foss, Samuel May, Jr., and Wendell Phillips, Esq., | 


was availed of by one gentleman, who rose to inquire 
what kind of politigal action the American Anti-Slavery 
Society did propose and advise. He was very ably an- 
swered by Wendell Phillips. 

The singing at this Convention demands a particu- 
lar notice. At every session, we were favored with one 
or more pieces, of an anti-slavery character, selected 
and performed with excellent judgment and taste,— 
with simplicity and with decided effect. The choir con- 
sisted of some twelve or fourteen young gentlemen and 
ladies, all of whom seemed imbibed with the true spirit 
of the beautiful hymns and stirring songs they sang, and 
who had evidently made themselves with much pains 
a well-trained choir. Their music was a great help, as 
well as a most pleasant addition, to the other services of 
the Convention. It is earnestly to be wished, that ev- 
ery one of our County Societies, at least, might have 
among its members such a choir. They would do not 
a little towards stirring and converting men’s hearts 
which hitherto have felt no pity for the slave, no sym- 
pathy with his few and struggling friends. 

Iam making too large a draft on your columns, and 
therefore close with saying, that the hospitalities of our 
friends in Cummington were most ample ; and that the 
warm thanks of the speakers, and of all present from 
neighboring towns, are due and heartily given to 
the Messrs. Stafford, the Messrs. Brown, Rev. Mr- 
Stockman, Dr. Bemis and their families, for those 
friendly attentions which made the visit so pleasant. 
| An excellent spirit is awakened in Cummington. They 
earnestly desire to know the truth. May it make them 
free indeed ! 

Yours, truly, 

Leicester, August 22, 1853. 





8. M., Jr. 


—— —— 


LETTER FROM REV. THOMAS H. JONES. 
Cusmminoton, Aug. 22, 1853. 
Dear Mr. Garrison : 
Well knowing that your heart is ever cheered to 
learn that the hunted slave finds friends and succor 








| ported resolutions for consideration and adoption by | in any place and among any people, I think it not im- 


| proper to inform you of my very pleasant and profita- 


| ble visit to Cummington. Following your kind advice, 


| 


of whom, neither the place, nor the congregation, nor | I reached C. about 8 o’clock Wednesday evening, weary 


any thing but the cause he advocated, was worthy. 


with my long walk, but was much cheered to find Bro. 


The following are the resolves adopted by the Con-} Stockman’s church lighted up, and a good audience 


| vention, without dissent :-— 


this land have failed te recognize Jesus in the person of| 
| slave’s advocate, 


the down-trodden slave of our country, and have given | 


his soul ; and whereas, they have, at the demand of, 


up the infamous Fugitive Slave Law as the supreme | 
law of the land ; therefore, 


|are unmistakably and hopelessly infidel to the law of 
God, and to all the principles of Christian faith ; and 


that it is the duty of all Christian persons to come out | 


from these infidel bodies, and be no longer partakers of 
| their sins, that they receive not of their plagues. 
Resolved, That the God preached in the majority of 
| the pulpits of this country, the God who authorizes and 
| sanctions the enslavement of men, women and children, 
| and their treatment as chattels and as property, is not 
the God of Jesus Christ, is not the God who hears the 
| cries of the oppressed, and who sent his Son to preach 
| deliverance to the captive, and the opening of the pris- 
| on-doors to them who are bound. 

| Resolved, That until this people cease to do evil, and 
| learn to do well ; until they seek justice and relieve the 
| oppressed ; their gifts and offerings to Ged are an abom- 
|ination in his sight, their many prayers he will not 
| hear, and their Sabbaths and solemn meetings his soul 
hates and rejects. 

Resolved, That to be truly members of Christ’s 
| church, we must cease to be members of churches which 
jare in fellowship with the slaveholder, which apologize 

for his crimes, and countenance him in them, and which 
| reserve all their censures and hostility for those who are 
advocating a practical obedience to the command, ‘ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.’ 

Resolved, That our reliance for the furtherance and 
| final triumph of the anti-slavery cause is now, as it ever 
| has been, in the faithful preaching of the truth, and in 
the uncompromising exposure of the short-comings and 
| sins of the false churches, faithless ministers, and sel- 
fish and corrupt leaders of the people, in Church and in 
State, with which our land is now filled and cursed. 

Resolved, That the political action of men who take 
| the oath to support the U. S. Constitution, with all its 
fatal compromises with slavery, can be of little worth 
to the cause of liberty, while it cannot fail to lower the 
standard of principle in their own minds, and prepare 
them for further compromises of right and justice, 
whenever the necessity shall seem to them to arise. 

Resolved, That the spirit, the work, the sacrifices and 
the hopes of the American Anti-Slavery Society and its 
auxiliaries, are eminently Christian. 


Dear Mr. Garrison: Permit me to add a few words 
to the above report of our Cummington meeting. It 
was truly an interesting occasion. It is rare to meet 
with closer attention, and more general interest, than 
were manifested in its discussions. Notwithstanding 
the extremely unfavorable weather—for the rain fell 
heavily during both days—a very good number was 
present, some coming from distances of eight to sixteen 
miles, to attend, The meetings were held in the old 
Baptist meeting-house, a building now occupied every 
Sunday by Rev. Mr. Stockman and a goodly congrega- 
tion, associated to preach, and hear, and reduce to prac- 
tice, the vital principles of the gospel of God, without 
taking counsel of man, fearing his wrath, or courting 
his favor. Mr. Stockman, for some time, has been in 
warm sympathy with the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, and, whenever he has been able to command 
the time, has acted as one of its lecturing Agents. The 
success of this Convention, and the growing interest in 
the anti-slavery cause in that region, are greatly ow- 
ing to his labors ;—sustained also, as they have been, 
by the untiring efforts and faithful testimony of a few, 
who, for many years, and amidst the greatest opposi- 
tion, have stood fast by our sacred cause. 

As usual, a free invitation—even more, an urgent 
one—was again and again given, to any and all present, 
to take any ‘part they chose in the discussions, to offer 
objections, to make inquiries, &e. &e. This invitation 





Whereas, the churches and other religious bodies in | 


Resolved, That these churches and religious bodies | 


| within, chained to the spot by the resistless eloquence 
lof Wenpett, Puriups, who was addressing them. 
| Thank God, the best orator on this continent is the 


| : mS ‘ | 1 ri 
‘the great weight of their influence to rivet stronger | When T entered the house, Bro. Stockman came to 


his chains, and to obscure and darken the vision of | 


meet me, and grasped my hand with manifest and ear- 
nest joy. Bro. S. is a well-tried and faithful friend of 
the Slave Power, denied the authority of God, and set | the slave, Bros. May and Foss greeted me with sae 
| friendship ; and, 0! how my poor heart swelled in my 
bosom to feel myself a man among men! The Conven- 
tion was one of much interest, and rll agree that it will 
| result in great good. 

On the Sabbath following, Bro. Stockman kindly in- 
| troduced me to his people, and gave me the use of his 
| pulpit. Ispoke twice to a very large audience, who 
listened with great attention to my story of suffering 
and wrong, and manifested their sincerity by giving me 
a contribution of $10. 

When I took the platform, I was greeted with pro- 
longed and enthusiastic cheering, which, backed up 
with the $10 before mentioned, together with great 
personal kindness, and scores of invitations to tarry 
with them as long as I could, will lead you, as it does 
me, to believe that Bro. 8. has not preached the anti- 
slavery gospel in vain in this place. I must soon bid 
adieu to Bro. 8. and his kind family, under whose roof 
I have spent many pleasant days as a brother and equal, 
and must hasten back again to British soil for safety. 

Though it is hard to turn my back upon my native 
land, yet my heart is cheered to know, as you also 
know, that there are many noble-hearted friends of our 
cause in St. Johns, and in ‘all the country round 
about.’ During eighteen months of sojourning among 
them, I have ever been treated as a man and ‘brother 
beloved,’ till I went on board the steamer Eastern City. 
Of my cruel treatment on board said steamer, the pub- 
lic are already informed. 

I called on my old friend, Bro, D. Foster, who has 
been to me more than a brother, and found him and his 
family still the warm friends of the slave. 

Yours truly, THOMAS H. JONES. 


} 





LETTER FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Union Hart, Saratoca Sprines, 
August 21, 1853. 

Drar Garnrison—I left Brattleboro’ on the morning 
of the 18th, and reached this place via Bellows Falls, 
Rutland, White Hall, and Fort Edward. I enjoyed 
Brattleboro’ greatly. Lucy Stone’s lecture on slavery 
prodnced a fine healthy exeitement there. It was so truth- 
fal, so pointed, so correct, the people that heard about 
it could not but take it to heart,and talk about it. I 
was somewhat surprised that the Free Soil paper there 
did not notice it. I went to the office and got two copies, to 
send off, thinking, of course, it would speak of the lec- 
ture ; but I could not find an allusion to it init. When 
will the American press rise above the narrow limits of 
party, and let the world know fairly and fully what is 
doing in the places where they are printed, as it does 
in England ? 

I had to stay at the station in Brattleboro’ over an 
| hour, waiting for the cars. Some twenty were waiting 
with me. Slavery came up for conversation. One man 
said—* Many slaveholders are conscientious in holding 
slaves.’ ‘A conscientious slaveholder ! Can a man do 
to another what he is conscious that he is not willing 
the other should do to him, and be conscious of right 
and justice?’ Iasked. ‘Can a slaveholder be an hon- 
est man? Is it possible for a man to take from another, 
wife and children, and sell them as brutes, and be 
honest—and not know he is doing wrong?’ The apol- 
ogist for slaveholders thought he could, and talked 
loudly about the feelings, words,and doings of Christ 
and the Apostles—about Christian love and charity. 
How appalling such language sounds! No profanity, 
no blasphemy, is so disgusting as that which would as- 
sociate the spirit of the pure and gentle Nazarene with 
a slaveholder. Then he defended the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and Drs. Sharp, Dewey and Co. for sustaining 
it. He insisted that, though opposed to justice and 
mercy and God, it ought to be executed till it can be 
repealed. ‘Do you believe in a God?’ said I. ‘ Yes, 
I do,’ said he, ‘in the God of the Bible.” ‘ Weil, I 
am an atheist to the slave-holding and slave-hunti 





God which you worship. My business is to root out of 
the human mind all such conceptions of God.’ 

As most of the company was bound for Saratoga, this 
served as a topic for the day. Between Bellows Falls 
and Rutland, the track winds round among the Green 
Mountains. Whitehall is at the South end, or head of 
Lake Champlain. Fort Edward is on the Hudson. 
Both of these places are associated with historical events 
of great interest. 

But, Saratoga Springs! What can be said of this 
place at this season? Some 500 guests are this day in 
the hotel where I am—‘ Union Hall.’ This is the fourth 
day of my residence here. Have visited Saratoga 
Lake, some three miles from this, and other places in 
the vicinity. Have walked around the grounds, met 
the throng of visitors in the walks around Congress 
Spring to drink Congress Water, for which many ac- 
quire an extraordinary passion. Ihave met them in the 
parlor and at the table, and had with them the passing 
nod and the passing word. Very many slaveholders 
and slave-hunters are here, some to enjoy the luxuries 
of our summers, to reconcile the North to slavery and 
slaveholders, to destroy all conscientious opposition to 
them, and to hunt fugitive slaves. No people on earth 
are so destitute of manhood and womanhood as these 


‘slaveholders and slave-hunters. 


Woman’s Rights! I have much discussion on this 
subject. What do you say? Does not justice give to 
the mother control over her children, and give to them 
her name? I think it does. There is no reason why 
aman or woman should merge the name in that of 
the other, on marriage, but there is reason why children 
should take the mother’s name, and why, in case of 
separation, the children should belong to the mother, 
and why their earnings and reputation, in case of their 
decease, should belong to her. But such questions can 


will have no anxiety whether he takes his wife’s name, 


his. How out of place will be all questions of rights 
of property or of person between a husband and a 





just all such questions between them ! 


| 


against her, ‘Then you close it against me for the fu- 
ture.’ 

Large and attentive audiences have greeted our 
friend in every place, and in two instances, she was 
compelled to speak from a stand near an open window, 
to be heard not only by those who filled the crowded 
church, but by numbers who were eager to listen, with 
only heaven’s broad canopy for a shelter, 

Those who, through the blinding influence of preju- 
dice or sectarianism, or from a fastidiousness that would 
forbid woman to plead the cause of the suffering and the 
dumb, have remained away from these lectures, have 
denied themselves a rare pleasure and privilege, and 
have, we fear, done a deed they will wish undone, 
when they look forward to that day when Jesus shall 
say, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, y¢ did it not to me.’ 

Miss Stone goes from us to Bradford, to give a few 
lectures in the east part of the county, and will return 
to Massachusetts, leaving many hearts, we trust, beat- 
ing with truer and deeper sympathy for the slave, and 
following her with gratitude for her labors, and prayers 
for her future success. H. Cc, 

Randolph, Vt., Aug. 22, 1858. 





A TRUE FRIEND OF THE SLAVE. 

GF The following letter was addressed, several 
months since, to Mr. Fisk, of W. Brookfield, by a poor 
and laboring man in Hampden County, already known 
to many by the generous donations, which, by strict 
economy, he is able to make out of his earnings to the 
benevolent causes of the day. His health is so feeble 
that he is never able to do, on any day, an entire day’s 
work ; yet he gives away a sum, in the course of the 
year, which many men, reputed wealthy, would think 
too much for them to spare. With this letter he sent 





find no place in true marriage. They belong only to | seven dollars to Mr. Fisk, who has paid it to the Mass: 
legal, or conventional relations between men and wo-/ 4. g. Society. The donor prefers that his name should 
men, i. e., to licensed prostitution. A true husband | not be published. 


— 


or she his; whether the children take her name or | Dear Frrenp Joun M. Fisk : 


All are dear to me who are striving for the right and 
true. Though not personally acquainted with you, 


wife! How perfectly, how satisfactorily will love ad- | from what I do know, I judge this to be your object. 
But, in mere | To be true and faithful in pleading the cause of suffer- 


legal relations, the legislative enactment must decide ing humanity every where is Christ-like. The multi- 
every thing! But these matters will all yet be dis- | tude will profess sympathy for the suffering and op- 


}eussed in Women’s Rights Conventions. 


me. 


of my heart and the theology of my head—between the 
human and the divine. The God of my boyhood was 
indeed a monster of wrath and vengeance. To me, he 
is no more. 
controls my destiny. He is dethroned from my heart, 
though, to a greater or less degree, I am still under 
the dominion of habits of thinking, feeling, speaking 
and acting, that were formed under his guidance. 
The people, who are sauntering about, langhing and 
talking in yonder walks, are actually doing better 
service for God than are those in yonder church ; sim- 
ply because they are doing a more useful service to 
themselves. 

Eating, smoking, music, dancing, drinking Congress 
water ; such are the employments at Saratoga Springs, 
at this season, in those who go to church and those who 
stay away. The Sensuous reigns here as God over all. 
Think you human life is seen here, in this hotel, or in 
yonder church? No—these are but mere incidents of 
real life. In the home man lives. As husband and 
wife, as parent and child, men and women live. In 
these relations, human nature will ever shine forth in 
glory, when they are true. But as a statesman, a pol- 
itician, a priest, a pleasure-hunter, a sight-seer, a 
partner in the dance or waltz, a visitor at Saratoga 
Springs, what a comparatively poor, shallow being 
man is! Man’s true life is in his deep, abiding, true 
love—not in his transient amusements. 

Yours, truly, HENRY C. WRIGHT. 





MISS STONE IN VERMONT. 


Soil County Convention in June, Miss Lucy Stone con- 


American slavery. She has given eight addresses in 
different villages, to nearly all of which We have listen- 
ed, with an increasing and absorbing interest. And it 
is but little to say, that a large majority of those who 
have heard, have been most deeply interested, not a few 
having exclaimed, ‘ We could sit and listen to her all 
night,’ ‘or ‘ We would gladly accompany her to hear 
all her lectures,’—and those, too, who perhaps never 
before listened to a radical anti-slavery lecture. 

Miss Stone has presented the claims of the slave, and 
shown where rests the guilt of slavery, with a fearless- 
ness, faithfulness and power that do credit alike to 
her talents and her devotion to the cause of the oppress- 
ed. Religious and political organizations have received 
the scathing rebukes they merit for their alliance with 
slaveholders, for their time-serving, cowardly spirit, 
which yields to the demands of the South, instead of ac- 
knowledging the claims of justice and the requirements 
of the Golden Rule. 

The hearers have been made to perceive their individ- 
nal responsibility as members of this ‘ model republic,’ 
whose government sustains slayery, and makes Fugi- 
tive Slave Laws to consign Thomas Sims to hopeless ser- 
vitude, with multitudes of his companions, who have 
sought to obtain for themselves those rights which our 
Declaration of Independence declares inalienable. 

Woman has been appealed to in behalf of her sisters, 
robbed of their womanhood, robbed of their virtue, 
robbed of their children, torn from their families, and 
deprived of all that makes life a blessing ; and woman’s 
heart has responded, and women have crowded round 
the eloquent lecturer, thanking her that sentiments and 
feelings which have so long thrilled their own hearts, 
have found so fall and fearless an utterance. 

Miss Stone’s reception has been far more favorable 
than her most ardent friends dared hope or anticipate. 
As Was to be expected, some ministers read notices of 
the meetings very unwillingly, or refused to do it, as 
one said, because he thought St. Paul would not have 
done it ; while others not only gladly gave the notices, 
and opened their doors, but urged their people to at- 
tend. One clergyman, we are informed, replied to 

embers of his society who wished their house closed 
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pressed when it is popular, but there are few, very few, 


The bells are ringing and tolling, solemnly, to call | who will come to the relief of those whom the Church 
the people to church. They ring and toll in vain for | and State esteem unworthy and degraded. It is now, 
I have done with such worshipping. My life has | perhaps, as great a cross and as noble a work to plead. 
been a living, ceaseless struggle between the humanity | the cause of the enslaved millions in our land, as it was 


for the apostles to plead the cause of Christ. 
No man can go tothe South and rebuke the slavehold- 
ers with such strong language as did Christ the Jewish 


A purer, more just and loving Power now Church and State, without having their lives put in 


jeopardy. 

My heart is melted within me when I realize, in some 
degree, the grievous suffering that three millions of my 
fellow-countrymen are by this mighty nation compelled 
toendure. Yes, this mighty nation has, as it were, be- 
come a wall of fire round about them, to keep them 
hemmed in on every side, that, if possible, they ‘may 
be held in perpetual bondage. 

It is truly trying to the poor slaves and their anx- 
ious friends, when they see the tide-waters set so strong- 
ly against them. My soul exclaims, How long, how 
long, O thou God of mercy and justice, wilt thou be 
deaf to our supplications ? 

Dear friend, we want a great and strong faith in the 
attributes of God to support us in these trying times, to 
stimulate to the warfare before us. The great Jefferson 
said, in reference to slavery, ‘I tremble for my coun- 
try when I remember that God is just, and that his jus- 
tice will not sleep for ever.’ 

The history of Egypt should be a warning to us. 
The great and dear father of our race could hear the 
‘ery of the Hebrews in their bondage. ‘ Now, there- 
\fore, (saith God,) behold the ery of the children of 
Israel is come unto me ; and I have also seen the op- 
pressions wherewith the Egyptians oppressed them.’ 
Moses and the elders of Israel were regarded by the 
Egyptians very much as the abolitionists are at the 





Invited, agreeably to a resolution passed at a Free | 


sented to visit Orange county, Vermont, and spend ten of our cruelly oppressed brethren. 
days, addressing the people upon the great question of sorrows, and the grievous burdens they bear. 


present time. The Lory God was with them ; I ¢rust 
{he is with us, and will hear our supplications in behalf 
He knows their 


How striking the similarity between the abolitionists 
of that day and this! They were accused of making 
bad worse, because of their pleading for the aggrieved 
and oppressed ones. Their tasks were made more griey- 
/ous to be borne, because they complained of their servi- 
tude. So it is now ; we are accused of being the cause 
of all the barbarous restrictions upon the slaves. We 
have all the hard names that ingenuity can invent 
heaped upon us. Such hatred to the just and true, 
God will judge in the right time. He knows how much 
| his faithful ones need to suffer, before he makes bare his 
arm for their salvation. We do not want war and 
bloodshed, which hatred I fear will ultimately beget. 

O, that men would be wise, and reason together on 
the enormous sin of slavery! Why will not the Church 
treat the sin of slavery as other sins, and purify it- 
self from such frightful wickedness, and seek, with 
convincing words of kindness, to convert the slaveholder 
from his folly and wickedness? There would be a 
bloodless war, if the church and clergy would be faith- 
ful to the dictates of their consciences. I fear this will 
not be. The sin of slavery is deeply imbedded in the 
heart of this nation, and a fearful retribution awaits 
so sinful a people, sooner or later. 

Bat let us not slacken our efforts, although we make 
but little show against so great odds. The Lord re- 
quires of us no more than we can do. We have a noble 
object in view,—the emancipation of three millions of 
our fellow-countrymen from cruel bondage, and the es- 
tablishment of that heaven-born principle, that all men 
are born free and equal, and have a right to ‘ life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” I have a heart- 
cheering faith that if I work with all the means that 
God has put into my hands to accomplish so great a 
blessing for the human family, with my hand, with 
my money, with my words and my example, I shall re- 
ceive as great a recompense of reward as though I had 
effected the entire object. Let us, in view of the exam- 
ple of Christ and the apostles, and the blessing set be- 
fore us, keep up our courage, and fight manfully against 
the common enemy, and be willing to suffer for righte- 
ousness’ sake. 

I see, by my Liseraror, that Miss Satire Howey 





is in your vicinity the present week. I enclose in this 
seven dollars for her, to keop her in the lecturing field. 
They are the hard earnings of a feeble man, who is 
under the necessity of lying a-bed two or three hours a 
day. ButT assure you, I am willing to work to keep 
in the lecturing field @ woman so accomplished for the 
task. Her manner meets my approbation. She ap- 
pears to be a Christian philanthropist, thanks to the 
Lord! We want seriousness. We want those who 
speak from the oracles of God. We want those who 
can make earnest appeals to the hearts and consciences 
of men, and can manifest deep feeling and heart-felt 
sympathy for the woes and sufferings of the poor, de- 
spised outcast. 

Yours for the right and true, 





THEATRICAL ABUSE. 
To Wm. Lioyp Garrison : 

Dear Srr,—I wish to say a few words to theatre- 
goers, and particularly to colored people, about the How- 
ard Atheneum of Boston. Mr. Willard, notwithstand- 
ing the severe rebuke lately administered to him in 
the Police Court, has issued his customary notice, ‘ Col- 
ored persons only admitted to the Gallery.” Now, why 
only to the gallery? Iam a working man, sir ; work 
ten hours daily at my trade ; have a wife and family ; 
and the gallery fits my purse better than any other part 
of the house. What I want to know is, if the colored 
population are a nuisance in the boxes, why Mr. Wil- 
lard should thrust them upon me? His announcement 
is as gross an insult to the white frequenters of the gal- 
lery as to the colored ones. 

The real truth seems to be, Boston people love aris- 
tocracy. They are not republicans, however much 
they may mouth it so in after-dinner speeches at Faneuil 
Hall; and Mr. Willard bows the knee to that class. 
So be it, say I. Then let him be supported by that 
class, AND NONE oTueR. Drivelling, flunkeyish imita- 
tors of an effete European aristocracy, who make color 
a caste, instead of poverty or want of rank, might fill 
his house nightly, if he can only get them out, I doubt 
not. But, by all that is manly and republican, let no 
MAN or WoMAN enter the Howard Athenseum till the 
obnoxious restriction is removed ; and, in particular, 
none of our colored friends should so degrade them- 
selves. The Boston Museum is open to them, on equal 
terms with white people. I am not aware that the 
National Theatre imposes any restriction. Let Mr. 
Willard have the house to himself ; and, as in the case 
of the ‘ White Slaves of England,’ (performed to one 
hundred people nightly,) he will soon find it unprofita- 
ble, as well as ungentlemanly, to insult any class of the 
community, however poor or despised by humbugs. 

Yours, &c., A REGULAR THEATRE-GOER. 
5 giles th iestiaieti 
FIRST OF AUGUST. 

Extract of a letter from J. Mercer Langston to Wil- 
liam C. Nell, dated Oberlin, (Ohio,) Aug, 19, 1853 :— 

‘I wished a great many times, after I found what was 
to be the fate of the Wellington Celebration, that I had 
yielded to your persuasions, remained in Boston, and 
attended the Framingham celebration. Then I might 
have heard Garrison, Parker, Phillips, Remond and 
Lucy Stone ; and I would have felt myself most abun- 
dantly rewarded. But, although the meeting did not 
come off at Wellington, the First was not a day of lei- 
sure to me. I spoke to a very large audience, number- 
ing some twenty-five hundred persons, at Frankfort, in 
Ross Co., Ohio. This place is in one of the darkest sec- 
tions of the State. The people there have heard few 
anti-slavery speeches, and their minds are comparative- 
ly dark on the slavery question. AsI had the ability, 
I poured the truth upon their hearts so as to make them 
think, feel, and, if possible, act. That I did them 
some good, I fully believe. 

We were interrupted in our exercises just as you 
were. We were about entering upon the business of 
the occasion, when dark, heavy clouds came up, and 
with their broad folds overspread the whole sky. Nor 
was it long before they discharged upon us their entire 
contents, drenching mother and babe, man and boy, the 
beau and the lass. You must not dare to entertain, for 
a second, the thought that I escaped. No, indeed. I 
suppose it isa fact, that I was more thoroughly wet 
than any other person. But rain could not quench 
the desire of the people to hear about the condition of 
the slave, the effects of emancipation in the West In- 
dies, and the efforts that the friends of humanity are 
making to hurry on the day which shall bring liberty 
and manhood to the American bondman, and life, peace 
and joy to his drooping heart. For one long hour and 
a half, wet as I was, I was engaged in telling them 
of thee solemn matters ; nor did I leave them without 
the rational hope of ‘the good time coming.’ I told 
them that one of the evidences I had that such a time 
was inevitably to come, and goon, too, was the deep in- 
terest they manifested in hearing, the burning impres- 
sion which the truth seemed to make upon their hearts, 
and the manly determination that was to be read in 
their intelligent faces, never by any act of theirs to 
give the least countenance to oppression. 

The people who heard on this occasion were for the 
most part white. You will know that the cause goes 
forward, when I tell you that, but two or three years 
ago, it was impossible to make any thing like a liberty 
speech in that part of the State, so violently opposed 
were the people to every thing of the kind. Now, 
even Garrison and Foster would be heard with respect 
and attention. I know that it will lead you to rejoice 
to hear of this change. I hope we shall, before many 
years, be able to make Ohio the anti-slavery State of 
the Union.’ 


Extract of a letter from a correspondent in Indiana : 

* We have considerable anti-slavery feeling in this re~ 
gion, though but little that is decided as toany course 
of action, My own conviction of the truth of the 
* come-outer ’ doctrine every day increases, 

We have but little anti-slavery feeling within this 
village, the population being mostly wedded to sham 
Democracy and Christianity. We have very 
priests who defend the Fugitive Slave Law as in har- 
mony with the Bible, A short time since, we had 
quite @ discussion on slavery, the first one the village 
ever patronised. The subject being introduced into our 
Lyceum in the form of a criticism of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” denying the truth of ail its statements, T was 
called upon to lecture, and of course felt it my duty to 
not become me to speak.” 
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MISS STONE’S LECTURE. 

Miss Stone spoke according to appointment, and 
to a full and intellectual house. We had never 
heard her, norindeed any other (so called) ultra abo- 
litionist, lecture on the subject before. We were 
perfectly aware beforchand of the points of differ- 
ence between the several anti-slavery schools, and 
did not expect that she would secure our assent, 
or that of her audience generally, to some of her 
positions touching the abolition of this great State 
and National wrong and its constitutional lien.— 
We knew she regarded the constitution as recog- 
nizing and sustaining this giant evil; that she 
claimed the expediency and necessity of a separa- 
tion of the North from the South, and an abstain- 
ing from voting or holding office under the pre- 
sent constitution—relying solely on a renovation, 
or regeneration of the moral and religious senti- 
ment of the people, to break the manacles and let 
the peters ye free. ee f 

She would not make it a political issue; we 
would, and rally every man—and woman too, if 
women were allowed to vote—to yote against every 
measure and man who does not ignore the holding 
of property in man, and speak and work for its 
overthrow. 

She would have the North withdraw from the 
South and organize a separate government, carry- 
ing out, in all its departments, the self-evident 
truth of equal rights proclaimed by our Declaration 
of Independence ; we would have the North cling 
to the South, decause of her peculiar institution— 
like the refiner’s fire, or the storm wind, that agi- 
tutes only to purify. { 

But the severest logician must admit the im- 
pregnableness of her pa that only througha 
regenerated moral and religious sentiment can sla- 
very be abolished, whether we regard it in its 
social or political phase; and few, we think, who} 
love, and have faith in the power of truth and} 
right, will hesitate to assent to her conclusion—so 
eloquently pressed—that the giant wrong can and 
will be ws to retreat before this sentiment. 

What politician will attempt to escape the force 
and point of her simple declaration that slavery | 
ean never be abolished so long as the slaveholder | 
is elevated by the public sentiment to the highest | 
offices in the State—so long as it is no dishonor to 
men, a8 men, to deal in man as property '—or the 
other position, that slaveholding will cease when 
the thief and robber of men, women and children 
is looked upon as mean, and ineligible for offices of 
honor and trust, as the stealer of paltry things. 

What member of the Christian Church did not 
feel his cheék burn with shame and conviction of 
the truth of her declaration, that slaveholding 
would have been abandoned ere this, if the profess- 
ing Christian bodies had washed their hands of it— 
that it could not stand a day if the nominal Chris- 
tian church took the same ground towards the baby- 
stealer and his accomplices, that it does towards 
the chicken-thief and his aiders and abettors? 

Christian apologistst of things as they are may 
denounce Lucy Stone as an infidel ; but if she be 
what ¢hey call infidel, the more is it their shame 
that her self-devotion in enforcing the commands of 
Christ excels theirs. And singular indeed does it 
sound to hear men, in the same breath, accuse a 
person of being too radical in enforcing the practi- 
cal importance of a test command of Uhrist’s, and | 
yet an infidel,—a too radical Christian an infidel ! | 

rerily, the Jews are upon us. 

Let no one misrepresent us, because we defend | 
the Christian truthand faithfulness of Lucy Stone’s | 
sitions on Slavery, asa moral wrong. We differ | 
from her, as we do from many another noble worker | 
for humanity, in our creed, or views of Bible doc-| 
trines, usually so called. But we claim that who-| 
ever accepts Christ and Ais teachings as the rule of| 
their life, and ‘ teach them so,’ is a Christian.—| 
Christ made the test of Christian character to rest} 
upon love to God as supreme, and love to man as! 
to ourself. We believe, too, that God will be bet-| 
ter pleased if we pick the beams out of our own! 
eyes, instead of attempting to put out the eyes that} 
see some things clearer than we, because there may 
be motes in them.—Brattleboro’ Democrat. 
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From the Green Mountain Herald. 


THE NORTHERN INQUIRER ys. ALL CREA- 
TION. 


The Northern Inquirer for some time past has 
seemed to make it a point to stand at mast head) 
and look constantly across the moving sea of pass-| 
ing events, and if a word is uttered or a sentence! 
written that is tinctured with even an infinitesi- 
mal degree of advancement or progress in moral 
or social duties, he pounces upon the innovator| 
without merey. It is in such repects an admirable | 
reflection of Bennett’s New York Herald, and he| 
goes it blue, for, as he hasit, the ‘ sensible old-| 
fashioned notions.’ Heis truly on the stand-still 
platform, and like the yelping cur barking at the} 
moon, there he barks and derides and sneers upon! 
every high-destined, free and noble enterprise that! 

asses him unheedingly in the highway of life.— 
lis last and vilest scandal is vented upon Miss| 
Lucy Stone, because she is trying to impress upon) 
the people of Orange County their Pi, oo ounta- 
bility for the sitis of chattel Slavery. No gentle-| 
man, noman who was not himself the tit archetype of | 
bar-room profanity, carousing and shame, or the 
blackening deeds of Five Points, would so far stray 
away from all pretensions to decency or manhood, | 
as to utter the language found in the Inquirer of | 
the 13th inst., in allusion te#Miss Stone’s Lectures. 
Poor soul! Don’t you know, Robert, that you are 
making both yourself and your sheet odious to all| 
who appreciate mental culture or good morals, as | 

well as proving true the old adage, 
* To the vile, all things are vile. ’ 

Such unlicensed and unlegalized liberties as this} 
cockney lawyer is in the habit of assuming at the! 
County bar, as an attorney, will not pass unrebuk-| 
ed, when he publicly attacks the moral character 
of a true-hearted benefactor, and seeks to cast op-| 
probrium and infamy upon her spotless name. 

Her lectures in this section of the county, which | 
have just been concluded, have called after them| 
larger audiences that have assembled for any other | 
object for years. And what is best, the opinion 
seems to be general, that her bigh order of Be 2 
her lady-like demeanor—her happy flow of illus- 
trations, her charming eloquence, as well as her| 
intlexible sincerity of purpose that is exhibited on 
all occasions, entitle her at least to the sympathies | 
of all who hear her, believing that better citizens | 
and Christians will be made thereby. She has} 
* taken her time’ to tell a vast deal more truth| 
than it will be well for us to forget at once. We! 
have been reminded how unlike were these lectures, | 
to an address delivered not a thousand miles from | 
Bradford, a few years since, on the oceasion of a| 
County Agricultural Fair, when a certain third- 
rate lawyer, attended by all the Judges, gEsqs., 
Hons., &e., that could be found, with a band of 
music to add grandeur to the scene, marched upon 
a high platform prepared for him, with his head} 
tipped back to the very verge of arrogance, as| 
though his thoughts like his eyes were cast on high, | 
and then followed the address. Men, women and | 
children were disappointed and cheated, and instead | 
of words appropriately and fitly spoken, they were | 
only tortured with a shallow, prosy political ha- 
rangue. e 

It fizzled out very much like the following : 

* The King of France and all his men, 

Marched up the hill, and then marched down again.’ 

y » but nothing will cleanse his filthy 
heart better than Miss Stone's lectures. 








——— 


Mazzint on American Stavenry, 
Humanity are one. The interests of Freedom are 
one. Whatever pertains to the welfare of one por- 
tion of the race, pertains to all. God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men. God hath joined 
the fate of all so together, that one portion of the 
race cannot suffer, but all suffer with it. Hence no 
true friend of Liberty can be other than a hater of 
all Slavery. And hence, every blow struck for 
Freedom, though in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, is a blow on the head of every form ot 
tyranny over the soul of man, no matter what his 
complexion or his race. The brave word spoken 
for angarian or Italian Liberty, is a word, tuo, for 
American Liberty and against’ American Slavery. 
So the advocates of American Slavery know and 
feel. And hence the coldness and opposition with 
which they meet the champions o om in 
other lands. This is the solation of Southern dis- 
like to Kossuth, who made the mistake of trying 
to ignore a fact which blocked his‘ path at every 
step during his sojourn in America. His noble 
compatriot, Mazzini, the prophet-hero of Italy, un- 
derstands this principle better.— Independent Bas 
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THE LIBERATOR. 
My Union. with Slavefolders, 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 2, 1853. 














SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The members and friends of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society are hereby notified that 9 semi-annual 
meeting of the Society will be held at SYRACUSE, 
N. Y., in Wieting’s Hall, on Taunspay and Fripay, 
Sept. 20th and 30th. As this is designed for the special 
accommodation of our Western coadjutors, as well as for 
the furtherance of our cause generally, it is hoped that 
a full representation will be present, in the spirit and 
with the zeal of primitive abolitionism. Every effort will 
be made by the friends in Syracuse to give a hospita- 
ble reception, as far as practicable, to those who may 
come from a distance. There will be no lack of able 
and eloquent speakers. The first meeting of the series 
will be held on Taurspay, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 
Epmunp Quincy, ? 
Sypney Il. Gay, § 











Secretaries. 


ining icles ialaluinratpaniali 
JERRY RESCUE CELEBRATION, 
At Syracuse, October 1, 1853—Second Anniversary. 
The Second Anniversary of the Rescue of the man 
Jerry from the hands of kidnappers, at Syracuse, on 
the first day of October, 1851, will be duly celebrated 
in this city, on Saturday, the first day of October next. 
The invitation is to all lovers of justice and kindness 
throughout the land. That Rescue was the most signal | 
and emphatic vindication of the absolute supremacy of} 
law that has ever occurred in America. Its beneficent 
influence, in awakening kind and genial sympathy in 
man for his fellow-man, enduring wrong unutterable, 
is beyond human computation. It is a bright star of 
hope to the oppressed in all the nations of the earth. 
It is the key-note to the Song of Universal Freedom. 
It is an exemplification—worthy of imitation on every 
spot on this broad earth—of the glorious American 
doctrine, that ‘ Resistance lo tyrants is obedience to 
God.’ 
W. L. Cranpatt, 
Tuomas W. Wuite, 
Joserpn Savace, 
Lypra Savace, 
Syracuse, August 15, 1853. 


J. W. Looven, 

James Futter, 

Exiza Fevxins, 
‘Committee. 





GOODELL’S ANTI-SLAVERY HISTORY. 


Boston, Aug, 30, 1853. 

The Rev. Danret Fosrer, as an Agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, having been instructed | 
not to offer for sale, in his official character, a work by 
Witi1am Goopets, entitled ‘Stavery anp ANTI-Sta-) 
very: A History of the Great Struggle in both Hemis- | 
ispheres ’ ;—Mr. Foster, in consequence of this instruc- | 
tion, having relinquished his Agency, and given the 
impression that he has been restricted in his freedom | 
by a narrow and intolerant spirit ;—and the publicity | 
of this case having elicited, in various quarters, (gen- 
erally inimical to the Society,) animadversions condem- | 
natory of the course pursued toward Mr. Foster ;—the | 





Board of Managers deem it proper briefly to state why | 
they cannot give their sanction to the work aforesaid, 
or permission to any Agent of the Society to assist in| 
its sale and circulation. 

The Board hold themselves strictly responsible to | 
those by whom they have been entrusted with the man-| 
agement of the affairs of the Society ; and receiving the 
contributions and donations of such, from time to time, | 
they are in honor bound to see that this fund is judi-) 
ciously and faithfully expended in promoting the cause | 
of the enslaved, through the anti-slavery organization. | 
To apply any portion of it to the employment of any 
Agent, or the circulation of any Work, hostile to the’ 
basis, position and success of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, its auxiliaries and uncompromising advocates, | 
ewould be clearly a breach of trust, and a proof of the 
utter incompetency of the Board to discharge the duties | 
of their office. 

They deem it unnecessary to go into any examina-! 
tion of the motives of Mr. Goopetn, in writing that | 
portion of his History which relates to the American | 
Anti-Slavery Society—the memorable secession from 


it in 1840—the Nutional Standard, its official organ— | With more frankness than prudence, truly asserted, 


the divisions in Massachusetts—the Liberator, and the! 
position and course of Mr. Garrrson—the formation of | 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society—the 
subject of political action—e. &c. 


tion of its errors, misstatements, injurious innuendces | 
and implications, and unfair representations. Suffice | 
it now to say, they regard the work as calculated to 
convey the most erroneous impressions respecting the, 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and its auxiliaries— | 
their regard for principle, and fidelity to the cause of 
the slave—the real cause of the secessions in 1839—40— | 
the spirit which actuated the seceders—the seizure and | 
transfer of the Emancipator and the Anti-Slavery De-| 
pository—and various other matters, affecting the integ- | 
rity and success of the entire anti-slavery movement. | 
They pronounce it to be one-sided, partial, unreliable. | 
That this is its character is sufficiently evident from the | 
fact, that it is published by Wrttram Haren, the Gene- | 
ral Agent of the ‘ American and Foreign A. 8. Society ’ | 
—a Society which was organized in a spirit of deadly | 
hostility to the American A. 8. Society, and which has) 
spared no pains to poison the minds of the friends of the | 
enslaved, on both sides of the Atlantic, in regard to the) 
motives and designs by which the latter is actuated. | 
To all who are familiar with the facts in the case, and 
whose vision is clear, it must bear upon its face the de-| 
sign to forestall and control the judgment of posterity, | 


| in depreciating those who have been untiring and un-| 


compromising in their efforts to exterminate the slave 

system, and in exalting those whose religious narrow-| 
ness of mind and sectarian malignity have made them 

zealous in fomenting divisions in the anti-slavery ranks, 

and unscrupulous in the means they have used to ac- 
complish their purpose. 

Under these circumstances, and with these convic- 
tions, every candid mind will readily perceive that the 
Board could not properly or consistently allow Mr. 
Foster, while an Agent of the Massachusetts A. 8. Se-| 
ciety, to avail himself of the opportunities presented by | 
his Agency to sell and put into circulation such a 
work, for his own pecuniary benefit, or for any other 
consideration. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. | 

Rozert F. Wauicur, Rec. Sec. } 


} 
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MEETINGS AT SYRACUSE. 


the city of New York, instead of Syracuse, in May last, 
it has been deemed desirable, for the accommodation of 
the friends of our cause at the West, to hold a semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Society at Syracuse, on the 29th 
and 30th of the present month ; when it is hoped that 
many who could not be present at the annual meeting, 
will make every effort to give their attendance, and 
help to give a new impulse to the movement in that sec- 
tion. Among the speakers may confidently be expect- 
ed Wenpett Paris, Epwunp Quincy, Rev. Samven 
J. May, Gerrir Surrn, Cuartes C. Burieres, Lucy 
Stone, W. L. Ganrison, and it is also hoped Turopore 
Parker. Immediately at the close of these meetings, 
on the Ist of October, the anniversary of the ‘ Jerry 
Rescue’ will be again impressively celebrated ; so that 
the inducement to be in Syracuse at that time is doubly 
strong, and ought to be irresistible. No place in the 
Union has acquired more honorable renown for its lib- 
erty-loving spirit than Syracuse. May its glorious ex 





Facts and Opinions touching the Real Origin, Charac- 


| opposition to the nefarious scheme of African Coloniza- 


| idea of banishing the free blacks sprang from the 
|alarm caused by a slave insurrection; and that, 


| free colored people, as ‘ a curse and a blight,’ is to 


Nor do they feel) Mr. Webster, in his famous and unhappy speech 
called upon, at this time, to make an elaborate refata-| Of 1850, himself an officer of the society, offered 


| pulsory, rivalling in moral a the expulsion 


| the free blacks so intolerable as to coerce them into 
As, contrary to general expectation, the annual meet-| exile. a . 
ing of the American Anti-Slavery Society was held in| pertinacity, cleave to their rintive land; and, in 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ter and Influence of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety: Views of Wilberforce, Clarkson and others, and 
Opinions of the Free People of Color of the United 
States. By G. B. Sremnrns. Preface by Hon. Wa. 
Jay. Boston—John P. Jewett & Company ; Cleve- 
land, 0.—Jewett, Proctor & Worthington. 


Contents—Introductory Chapter; Origin of the 
Colonization Society ; Terms of the Partnership—Dis- 
claims Hostility to Slavery ; Apologies for Slavery— 
Appeals to Fear and Interest ; Opposed to Uncondition- 
al Emancipation—Hostile to the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment ; Its Philanthropy would send the Colored People 
to Liberia, but degrade them here ; Favors Expulsion 
of the Free Colored People ; Favors Proscriptive Legis- 
lation—Asks Governmental Aid ; Slavery a Providen- 
tial Dispensation ; Saved the Union ; Plans Cruel and 
Impracticable—Influence on Free People of Color evil; 
On Views of Duty deceptive; Liberia— The Slave 
Trade—Impracticable Remedy—‘ The Missionary Colo- 
ny ’—Infiuence on Natives—Education, &c. ; Conclu- 
sion—Both Sides ; Opinions of Free People of Color ; 
Opinions of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others ; Pro- 
test ; Letter from Thomas Clarkson to William Lloyd 
Garrison. 


Notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made, 
during the last twenty years, to expose its duplicity of 
character and wickedness of design, the American 
Colonization Society still impudently solicits the aid of 
Christians and philanthropists at the North as a benevo- 
lent association, intent on nothing but the welfare of the 
colored population and the evangelization of Africa, 
and thousands ave yet duped by its specious pretences, 
and induced to contribute liberally to its funds. We 
are extremely glad, therefore, to announce the publica- 
tion of a work so well digested and ably prepared—so 
crowded with proofs, arguments, facts and illustrations 
—as is this neatly printed volume by Mr. Sresprss, in 


tion. It covers the whole ground, and makes its evi- 
dence ‘as strong as proofs from holy writ,’—beyond all 
cavil or denial. Its appearance is eminently timely, 
coming as it does at a period when strenuous efforts are 
making to enlist the General Government in aid of this 
expatriating movement. We hope it will every where 
find purchasers and readers. No more acceptable or 
efficient service can be rendered to the anti-slavery cause 
than by distributing it broadcast. The American Colo- 
nization Society is altogether the meanest, basest, and 
most impious conspiracy ever entered into, for the en- 
slavement of the weak, the expulsion of the helpless, 
and the robbery of the poor. Its spirit is hateful, its 
doctrines infernal, and its object any thing rather than 
the glory of God and the relief of suffering humanity. 
We copy from this work the following brief but cogent 
Preface, from the pen of the Hon. Wint1am Jay :— 


The scheme of sending our free colored popula- 
tion to Africa, prosecuted in the manner it is by 
the Colonization Society, and forwarded as it is by 
extraordinary and most reprehensible legislation, 
is exciting a disastrous influence on the prospects 
of the colored people, both bond and free, and is 
familiarizing the public mind with injustice and 
cruelty. The following pages afford ample ma- 
terials, drawn from the writings and speeches of 
the advocates of this scheme, for learning its true 
origin and real purport. It will be seen that the 


from first to last, the enterprise has been regarded 
as intimately connected with the security of the 
slaveholders and the permanency of human bond- 
age. 

It is freely admitted that henevolent men of the 
North have codperated in this effort, in the hope of 
benefiting the unhappy people whom it was_pro- 
posed to exile. In the pursuit of what appeared 
to them a good object, they seem not to have been 
duly scrupulous about the means used to effect it. 

It may be true, that some of the emigrants find 
in Liberia a comfortable asylum from American 

yrejudice and oppression; but it should be recol- 
ected, that the very money expended in their trans- 
portation was collected by appeals powerfully 
tending to aggravate the sufferings of their brethren 
who are left behind. The whole drift of the con- 
stant stream of vituperation directed against our 


encourage such a course of conduct toward them as 
shall extort their ‘ consent’ to abandon the land of 
their birth. 

The original, active, pervading principle of the 
Colonization Society is, as Mr. Henry A. Wise, 


‘ FRIENDSHIP TO THE SLAVEHOLDERS.’ None are bet- 
ter acquainted with the cardinal principle of the 
colonization effort, nor more ready to avail them- 
selves of it, than our political aspirants. Hence 


the following magnificent bid for the presidency :— 


‘If any gentleman from the Sourm shall propose a 
scheme of colonization to be carried on by this govern- 
ment upon a large scale, for the transportation of the 
free colored people to any colony, or to any place in the 
world, I should be quite disposed to incur almost any 
degree of expense to accomplish that object. There have 
been received into the treasury of the United States 
eighty millions of dollars, the proceeds of the public 
lands ceded by Virginia, which have already been sold; 
and if the residue shall be sold at the same rate, the 
whole will amount to TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOL- 
Lars. Now, if Virginia or the South see fit to make any 
proposition to RELIEVE themselves from the BURDEN of 
their free colored population, they have my free consent 
that this government should pay them, out of these pro- 
ceeds, ANY sum of money adequate to that end.’ 


Here we have no idle professions of sympathy 
for the free blacks, subjected by our own prejudices 
and cruelty to poverty, ignorance, and degradation, 
—no visionary, but Keenvetens predictions of their 
regeneration, on being transferred from a land of 
Bibles and churches to the darkness and heathen- 
ism of Africa,—no sickly, puerile sentimentality 
about the diffusion of the arts and sciences and the 
light of Christianity throughout a benighted con- 
tinent, by sending to it ‘a horde of miserable 
wretches "—‘ of all classes of our population,’ to 
use the language of Mr. Clay, ‘the most vicious, 
who, contaminated themselves, extend their vices to 
all around them.’ With a boldness and directness 
of purpose well calculated to conciliate Southern 
electors, he assumes that the free blacks are a pur- 
pen to the slaveholders, and offers his aid to re- 
Lieve them from it. He is ready to levy on the 
whole Union a tax of untold millions to transport 
this burden to any place in the wide world they may 
select, as best securing them from its noxious in- 
fluence— 

*To Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.’ 
Of course, as the removal is to be effected b 
the federal government on a large scale, wit 
unlimited funds at its command; as the burden is 
to he deposited wherever the slaveholders please ; 
and as they are to be relieved, the transportation 
offered by the Massachusetts Senator is to be com- 


of the Moors from Spain and t 
France. 

The legislation of both the free and slave States 
has long been directed to rendering the condition of 


ne Huguenots from 


But these people, with great firmness and 


spite of their wrongs, are rising in education and 
| respectability, and are attracting sympathy and 
|friends. Their oppressors are now adopting the 
policy ef presenting to them the alternative of 
exile or slavery. Various are the laws now in 
operation, and new ones are forging, to convert the 
free Hacks into slaves. Until lately, laws of this 
description have been confined to the slave States. 
Iilinois, in her late act for selling free ‘oes who 
come into her limits, has shown us to what a height 
of villany hatred to the free negro, united with 
friendship to the slaveholder, is capable of attain- 
ing; for the very law thus pe ting an accursed 
outrage on free citizens, guiltless of crime, accords 
to the slaveholder the privilege of driving his slave 
coffles over the soil of Illinois! Now, this hatred 
to the free negro, this friendship to the slaveholder, 
the Colonization Society has been actively engaged 
in fostermg, from the day of its to the 
— hour. If the reader thi 


from all imputation of moral guilt; have been in- 
stant, in season and out of season, in holding up 
the free as most ici and 
nuisances ; and have hai with applause execra- 
ble laws, vating their oppression, but accom- 
ith pecuniary ap iations for their 
ishment to Africa. " Most traly may it be said, 
that the tender mercies of this are cruel ; 
for most cruel is the constant effort to excite hatred 
to the free negro, and a morbid 


consistently with his obligations to 
August, 1853. WILLIAM JAY. 

Tue Present Ace anv Inner Lire: A Sequel to Spir- 
itual Intercourse. Modern Mysteries classified and 
explained. By Axprew Jackson Davis, Author of 
‘ Nature’s Divine Revelations,’ ‘ Harmonia,’ &c. &e. 
* Come now, and let us reason together.’ Illustrated 
with Engravings. New York: Partridge & Brittan, 
800 Broadway. 1853. pp. 281. 

Contents—A Survey of Human Needs ; Definition 
of Philosophy and Spiritualism ; The External Argu- 
ment ; The Spiritual Congress ; Vision at High-Rock 
Cottage ; the Delegations and Exordia ; The Table of 
Explanation ; The Classification of Media ; The Classi- 
fication of Causes; Summary Explanations ; Revela- 
tions from Pandemonium ; Assertion versus Facts ; A 
Voice to the Insane ; Benefits of Experience ; Phenom- 
ena of the Spiritual Spheres. 





Accompanying this handsomely printed and truly 
unique yolume is an excellent portrait of the author, 
which it will be highly gratifying to many of his mul- 
titudinous readers and admirers to possess, especially 
with the assurance that it is remarkably life-like. 

In his Preface, Mr. Davis says that the contents of 
this volume are designed to meet the psychological 
demands of the times, THe dedicates it ‘to the down- 
trodden and wearied, to the trammelled and enslaved, 
to the depressed and sorrowful, to the seeker after light 
and Jiberty.’ Its pictorial illustrations consist of a 
Scene in a Family Circle ; Circle for Physica’ Evi- 
dences ; Vision at High-Rock Cottage ; Chirography 
of the Neurologic Medium ; Almondi’s Penmanship ; 
Engraving of Farms and Gardens ; Illustration of Clair- 
voyance and Impression. 

This volume contains a great deal that is curious, 
instructive, elevating, written in a flowing and grace- 
ful style, exhibiting a highly poetic taste, critical acu- 
men, and profound philosophical insight. Its spirit is 
in the highest degree serene, catholic, world-embrac- 
ing. The ‘ Vision at High-Rock Cottage’ is narrated 
in the most captivating manner ; and, however difficult 
it may be for the reader to accept it as a reality, no 
one, who is not wholly dead to the pleasures of the 
imagination, can fail to feel a thrill of romance as he 
peruses it. What can be more beautiful than the fol- 
lowing illustration?—*‘ The spiritual body is a sub- 
stance ; and yet it is not what is termed matter. Spirit 
bears the same relation to earthy matter that light sus- 
tains to the element of water ; the same as the flower 
to the ground which enlivens it. The spiritaal body is 
matter spiritualized ; as the flower is the earth refined.’ 

Those who are interested in what are called ‘ Spiritu- 
al Manifestations’ will be profoundly absorbed in his 
treatment of thesubject. He has made a scale, showing 
the relative positions of the many and various offices 
of the spiritual army. He says there is a systematic 
stratification of individual workers, represented by the 
four successive strata—OvuTwarp, Inwarp, Onwarp, 
Urwarp—the Media ranging in the following order :-— 

Ovrwarv—1. Vibratory Medium; 2. Motive; 8. 
Gesticulating ; 4. Tipping; 5. Pantomimic; 6. Im- 
personating. 

Inwarp—7. Pulsatory Medium ; 8. Manipulating ; 
9. Neurological ; 10. Sympathetic; 11. Clairlative ; 
12. Homo-motor. 

Onwarv—13. Symbolic Medium ; 14. Psychologie ; 
15. Psychometric ; 16. Pictorial; 17. Duodynamic ; 
18. Developing. 

Urwarp—19. Therapeutic Medium ; 20. Missiona- 
ry ; 21. Telegraphic ; 22. Speaking ; 23. Clairvoyant ; 
24. Impressional. 

Each of these divisions is illustrated by various facts 
and phenomena, closely approximating to the most sat- 
isfactory demonstration. 

Mr. Davis thinks that fall forty per cent. of all and 
every description of manifestations are truly and spir- 
itually manifested ; that about thirty per cent. is epi- 
demical psychole gy ; about twenty-five per cent. sym- 
pathy and misapprehension ; and the remainder six 
per cent. is simple deception, or voluntary imitation, by 
persons fond of attention and approbation. He feels 
interiorly assured, however, that this per centage will 
be, ere long, reversed ; that is, sixty spiritual causes to 
forty material causes of the manifestations. 

The chapter devoted to demonological disclosures is of 
a thrilling character, and will have a beneficial tenden- 
cy, as well as the one entitled ‘ A Voice to the Insane.’ 
Indeed, the whole work impresses us as a most timely 
and important publication ; and to it we refer all 
those who feel any interest in the subject. 

While the case of Mr. Davis is phenomenal above 
that of any other living human being of whom the 
world has any knowledge, and while his range of 
thought and copiousness of language excite astonish- 
ment, in view of the fact that he had no book knowl- 
edge or scholastic instruction, it is pleasing to find in 
him an unwillingness to be regarded as ‘some great 
one,’ an absence of all dogmatism and infallibility, 
and a philosophical equanimity of spirit—at the same 
time, he records his impressions and convictions with 
entire ingenuousness, and with an explicitness that in- 
dicates the most perfect sincerity. Those who have 
known him personally speak of him as characterized 
by gentleness, urbanity, modesty, and all good qual- 
ities. 





Isaac T. Horrer: A True Life. By L. Marra Cum. 
Boston—Published by John P. Jewett & Co.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Jewett, Proctor & Worthington ; Lon- 
don—Sampson Low, Son & Co. 1853. pp. 493. 


This eagerly expected volume of the life of one of the 
best and most remarkable men ever given to bless and 
elevate the human race—written by the best qualified 
woman for such a work, whose literary reputation is 
world-wide—will be found to surpass in interest, and 
value to the cause of suffering humanity under every 
aspect, the high anticipations that were formed when 
its preparation was commenced. It is a book for every 
family in the land—for all classes—for little children, 
and ‘children of a larger growth.’ It will carry a ben- 
ediction with it, and sow the seeds of humanity which 
cannot fail to ripen into an abundant harvest. Our 
recollections of the venerable Horrer are of the mst 
pleasing and grateful character ; he won our warmest 
esteem, our most profound reverence. Neither we nor 
others will ever look upon his likeagain. An individu- 
ality so distifiet, a character so positive, can never be 
confounded with nor merged in any other. He posses- 
sed lamb-like gentleness and lion-like courage ; woman- 
ly tenderness with extraordinary powers of endurance ; 
a ready wit, imperturbable good humor, and almost in- 
finite tact ; a spirit that never quailed in the darkest 
hour of danger, and a heart that was an ever-flowing 
fountain of sympathy for all in distress. No man was 
further removed from fanaticism ; none was ever more 
sound in judgment or successful in action. The inci- 
dents of his life were as romantic as they were multi- 
tudinous ; yet he was not ambitious of personal display 
or exaltation, but possessed a meek and lowly spirit. 
To praise him is an easy and delightful task ; but, alas ! 
on whom has his mantle fallen ? 





Repsroox ; or, Who'll buy my Watercresses? By 
Francis Forrester, Esq., author of ‘ Arthur Ellers- 
lie,’ etc. Boston: George C. Rand, 8 Cornhill ; W. 
J. Reynolds & Co. 

This is a very attractive little volume for children, 








ample become universally contagious. 


that i 
endeayored to sereen American slayery,as a system, 


printed on fine paper, with large type, and several ap- 


propriate illustrations—bei 3 ng one of the series of ‘My 
Uncle Toby’s Library.’ The story is told ina very sim- 





Marx Hurptestoye: or, the Two Brothers. By Mrs. 
Moopre, (Sister of Agnes Strickland,) Author of 
« Roughing it in the Bush,* ‘ Enthusiasm,’ &c. New 
York : De Witt & Davenport, Publishers. p. 359. 
Whoever has read ‘ Roughing it in the Bush,” and 
«Enthusiasm,’ will not be disappointed in ‘ Mark Hur- 
dlestone,’ on the score of graphic delineation and ro- 
mantic interest. The character of the miser is drawn 
with startling power, but it is so hateful an exhibition 
of human baseness as to leave the most disagreeable 
impression upon the mind. The entire work is of a 
sombre and painful cast. 





Anti-Stavery Conventioxs. The Convention which 
was held at Harwich, on Saturday and Sunday, 20th 
and 21st ultimo, brought together from all parts of the 
Cape a grand audience, numbering on Sunday about 
two thousand persons, and presenting in the Grove a 
most picturesque and cheering appearance. Five meet- 
ings were held—two in ‘ Union Hall,’ and three in the 
open air. The principal speakers were the Rev. Mr. 
Foss and the Editor of Tux Lisrrator. But two per- 
sons sought to make any opposition ; one of these was 
a man disordered in his intellect, and the other a 
worthless and impudent declaimer, all of whose screws 
seemed to be loose. He appeared as the special cham- 
pion of the plenary inspiration of the Bible, the purity 
of the Church, the Fugitive Slave Law, the seriptural 
rectitude of slavery, the patriotic character of Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun ; and said his brother was a clergy- 
man at the South, holding one hundred and forty 
slaves. In his opinion, the abolitionists ought not to be 
allowed to breathe the air of heaven. They were infi- 
dels, traitors, and every thing bad. As he was evi- 
dently bent on exciting a disturbance, (being urged on, 
it is said, by a certain ex-Senator,) he was quietly in- 
formed by the deputy sheriff, who happened to sit near 
him, that if he persisted in his course, he should be re- 
moved from the ground ; and this soon put him on his 
good behavior. Aside from this, every thing was of a 
most propitious character. The weather was superla- 
tively fine—the interest manifested by the large assem- 
bly in the proceedings intense and unbroken, and their 
conduct worthy of all praise—and a deep and salutary 
impression was evidently made, greatly to the farther- 
ance of our noble cause. Besides the local expenses, 
$32.50 were contributed to the treasury of the Mass. A. 
8. Society. The hospitality of our friends at Harwich 
was, as heretofore, without stint. 

On Saturday and Sunday last, we attended a meeting 
of the Worcester County (North) A. 8. Society, in 
company with Miss Sronr, at Winchendon—holding 
three sessions in the Town Hall, besides being person- 
ally invited by the Rev. Mr. Kitcore (Methodist) to 
lecture in his church on Sunday afternoon, which we 
did to a large audience. He is a warm and outspoken 
friend of the slave. It was gratifying to learn that a 
very favorable impression was made. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS AND HIS PAPER. 
Esteemep Frienp GARRISON : 

Frederick Douglass, at Framingham, August 2d, re- 
marked, ‘that he held his columns free to any one who 
should think injustice had been done to any party.’ 
Having myself been the victim of his injustice, in his 
paper of August 12th, I solicited a hearing therein, 
which has been denied me—August 19th—thus :—‘ The 
editor does not feel called upon to give his columns to 
the circulation of his [my] speeches or letters.’ Will, 
you promote the cause of truth and free discussion by 
inserting in Tae Linerator the following rejected 
communication ? Ww. C. N. 

Boston, August 19th, 1853. 


Bostox, August 13, 1853. 


Mr. Dovenass : 

In your paper of Aug. 12th, you have grossly mis- 
represented my sayings and doings at the meeting re- 
cently held in Boston. I, therefore, ask you to publish 
the following communication. 

In the first place, I must express to you the surprise 
manifested here in view of the language of your edito- 
rial; for, at the meeting, you acquitted me of any dis- 
honorable or personal motive in the presentation I felt 
called upon to make relative to your course, and, more- 
over, promised you would do all in your power to pro- 
mote harmony and allay controversy ; but the first de- 
velopment to your readers is applying to me the epi- 
thet, ‘ contemptible tool.’ 

You put words into my mouth which I never used. 
I did not say, ‘Iam the injured party here ; I am on 
trial.? What I did say was, ‘fam the persecuted par- 
ty ’—persecuted, I meant, by yourself and Mr. Morris. 
I made no allusion to being ‘on trial,’ there being no 
occasion for it. Ihave no fears of any trial before a 
Boston audience. 

As to your holding me up as a practical enemy of the 
colored people, my pen smiles at the idea. When are 
you going to commence the task of proving your as- 
sertion ? 

I heed not your inuendoes nor your comments ; I can 
wait the decision of an impartial community. But 
your readers should know what I said and did on that 
occasion, hence I submit my remarks, as offered. 

REMARKS ON THE FIRST EVENING. 

Mr. Cnamman,—Concurring, as I am happy to do, 
in the general train of remark which we have just heard 
from Mr. Douglass, I the more deeply regret his omis- 
sion of another topic, which others beside myself an- 
ticipated his making some allusion to. But as neither 
himself nor any other person has done so, the duty 
seems to devolve upon me. 

It is, of course, known to most of those present, that 
the time has been when Mr. Douglass sustained very 
friendly relations toward Mr. Garrison and the pioneer 
Society. It is also well known that now that relation is 
changed, and within a few months past, his spirit seems 
more than ever alienated, andin his paper he has made 
use of language which to many, and certainly to me— 
when considering his former identity of interests with 
them—seems unkind, ungenerous and ungrateful. I say 
this more in sorrow than in anger ; but as Phave long 
and intimately known Mr. Douglass—been associated 
with him in the publication of his paper—familiar 
with him and the old Society in their day of harmony 
and codperation—and, moreover, as I have, to persons 
present and elsewhere, in speaking of his paper, cheer- 
fully commended, though not afraid to blame—it occurs 
to me that I am no less his friend than before, because 
T ask him to explain his new position. There are those 
here who desire it, and the words that he may offer may 
correct us if in error, and render his paper the more 
acceptable. 

I have not risen to defend Mr. Garrison and his coad- 
jutors; for, thank God! from me, and in this place, 
they need no defence. I have not risen to offend Mr. 
Douglass and his friends ; to any thing of that kind, I 
am opposed by my whole moral, mental and physical 
constitution. But here, in the city where Mr. Garrison 
and the Pioneer Society are known and loved, it is fit- 
ting that an opportunity should be tendered fur expla- 
nation. 

SECOND EVENING. 

Mr. Caainman,—I disclaim any wish or desire to 
curtail the list of subscribers for Mr. Douglass’s paper. 
{ would not blot from the moral firmament one anti-sla- 
very star. The colored people of Boston, like those of 
other places, are very delinquent in supporting anti- 
slavery papers, for even the pioneer sheet, Tue Lina- 
RATOR, has not from them a tithe of the patronage to 
which it is preéminently entitled. Let them all re- 
main, to shed light on the slave’s path to freedom. It 
is only because I would have Frederick Douglass’s Pa- 








emit 
oo amore friendly light, that I stand before you 





Among the articles in y ae 
mee tr. Douglass’s 
. . pa i 
— ta ae ‘ion of my statement, js a _ i 
y : m May 27th, headed « Infidelity,” gy), a ~ 
some of Mr. Garrison’s comments, in Ty — 
of June 10th. : taneeann, 


This censure of the old Socie 
oft-exploded charges of iahictty seme Of the 
agents, brings to my mind that most elo aa ih 
in the anti-slavery lectures of My. Dongs _ 
since :—* Commend me to that infidelity whi oo 
chains, rather than to the Christianity a takes og 
them on.’ Meh puts 
Mr. Douglass, om one occasion, dealt ye 
somely with George Thompson ; bat na a Unhang. 
believe he regretted the course he took a Peasen ty 
guage he used on that occasion, I will a iu the lan. 
ing of his remarks, and the commer MVE the read. 


. nts of \ 
friends in England. But it see of Mr, Thomp 


8On'g 
mT): 


‘ S appropri 
should present, in this connection, Bun l i. = tat 
ed in letters to my friends, and what  y 
he utters an unkind word toward any 
friends :— 

* My abiding feeling is one of since 
George Thompson should haye been attacked t 
ored man, at least sucli an one historically ag Md & cole 
Douglass. He should have pondered Jon g and rederick 
fore allowing his pen to indite or tongue ; well, be 
thing disparagingly of George Thompeon {0 Utter any 

f there had been a crime committed and : 
ty for its exposure, the matter would et necess 
different aspect ; as it is, I think an Wane Py wholly 


: : 1 sh ta 
exhibited in the performance of very caeann ss 
gra act,’ 


P in’ Mr. D's paper of July 22, he call upon Geo, W 
utnam of Lynn, who has recently become 
towards the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society 
invoking a renewal of his warfare against them 

But I care not to enlarge, or go into detaile " 
object is not controversy, but simply a presentati ee 
facts, for all parties interested, me 

Mr. Douglass remarked, that two or three more such 
speeches as were delivered here by Mr, Pos weald 
heal the wound, (which, after all, was not a ve 
one,) between him and his old friends, 
would I be, Mr. Chairman, if my words 
sion would be accepted in that light. Let us compare 
notes by the way-side—let Mr. D. cease his direct and 
indirect hostility toward his old friends, speak well of 
or laud to the skies any individuals or parties he may 
feel disposed to, discuss and argue with them, show hig 
to be a more excellent way than theirs—all this is well 
and proper ; but in doing this, let him not detract from 
and drag others down ; for he and they, though hon- 
estly differing as to ways and means, can both work in 
a general way for the downfall of our common enem 
slavery. WILLIAM C. NELL. 
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Remarks. The grossly personal and Wholly unjus. 
tifiable assaults of Mr. Doverass upon Mr, Neu, My, 
Purvis, and Mr. Remonp, demand some notice from us, 
which we are again obliged to defer.—Ep. Lin, 

— —— 

ANOTHER MAN-STEALING DECISION, 

In our last paper, we gave a decision of Judge Mo- 
Lean, of the U. 8. Supreme Court, at Cincinnati, af 
firming the entire constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The Cincinnati Gazetie, of Saturday last, gives 
the following particulars of *‘ Anoruzr Stave Case’ in 
that city :— 


The steamer Tropic landed at the wharf on 
Thursday evening, about 4 o'clock, having on board 
three slaves, Edward, Hannah and Susan, who had 
been purchased in the up country, and were being 
taken to the South. The matter becoming known, 
a habeas corpus was applied for, upon the affidavit of 
Wm. Troy, a colored man, and they were brought 
before Judge Flinn yesterday afternoon. 

Upon being brought before the Judge, the wo- 
man Hannah expressed a wish to be allowed to re- 
torn to her master on the boat. The Judge imme- 
diately remanded her to the custody of the elaim- 
ants, without investigation. Judge Flinn asked 
Hannah if she had the charge of the child Susan, 
to which she answered she had. 

Whereupon the Judge also ordered her back into 
the custody of the claimants, without examination. 
Mr. Jolliffe protested against remanding the child 
back without examining the case. The Judge said 
he would take the responsibility, and the two slaves 
Hannah and Susan were taken out of Court and 
conveyed over to Covington. Susan was a little 
girl of some four or five years of age. 

The examination in regard to Edward was then 
taken up. 

Mr. French, the captain of the boat, and Mr 
Eno, the clerk, Mr. Lipsey, who had the slaves 
in charge, with several others, were examined.— 
From their testimony, it appeared that Edward, 
with the woman and child, were bought by Mr. 
Doty and Mr. Ambrose, in Virginia, and taken on 
board the Tropic, to be conveyed to the plantation 
of the purchasers in Mississippi. Bdward was put 
on the boat at Cattlesburg, in manacles, and 
continued until they arrived in this city. They 
were in the immediate care of Lipsey, the agent 
the purchasers, who had been employed to tase 
them down the river. it 

They had intended to land the negroes in Coving- 
ton, but were prevented from doing 80 on account 
of the lowness of the water. They therefore lid 
up the boat at the Obio shore. The boat mate! 
tached to the landing in the usual way. het) 
after the boat landed, Lipsey took them from avove 
Sycamore street, on the landing, down to the !rry 
boat, and took them over into Covington, wie 
they were kept during the night. 

They were brougnt back in the same mann 
terday morning, and replaced on the steam vie r 
In doing so, it appeared that the slaves — “af 
fity, on the Ohio shore, and at considera e “al 
tance from the margin of theriver. They wert ® 
thistime under the immediate charge of Lipsey 
the agent of the owners, Doty and Ambrose * 

After the case had been argued by couse) VF 
both parties, Judge Flinn said the case came em 
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_ asa somewhat interesting and euri- 
fa new theory in psychological sci- 
. readers of Tae Linenator should 


» too highly eulogistic for these columns, 
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qTrR OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


METRICALLY EXAMINED. 
¥ JACKSON DAVIS, 


just now, I propose to devote a 


ited characters. Moved by this! 


ipled with a special desire to} 





: oF ‘ . | the most practical faculties of the human mind. 
setrical examination of certain | 


the intrinsie nature of the gen-| 


t into Boston, and procured a 

the head of Witttam Lioyp Garri-} 
, | expect to throw myself so clear-! 

t, to examine this public man, | 

:, and not as he or others may 

isy matter. Of course, there is 

ting this power to discern hu-| 
both the friends and foes of this} 

of the doubt,’ and thus relieve | 
ponsibility. 
ino real opportunity to obtain a) 
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the quickest way 
his desirable knowledge is to make | 
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s he is, to some extent, the property 
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i them. L propose to investigate him 
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even 
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‘rtain something ’ about this Wir- 
nison, in his external appearance and 
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He is, therefore, a surface or transparent reasoner; and 
this enables him te render his ideas definitely to the 
people. He never reasons deep enough to reach the 
metaphysical and imaginative functions of the human 
mind. He is honest, and always out and out. Yet he 
possesses the requisite mental power to dive beneath the 
surface, and searchingly, too, if he should especiall 

desire to do so. 

When occasion challenges him, he can construct a 
logical, broad, manly and tremendous argument. He 
is very vigilant, and guards his fundamental positions, 
out-pests, like an accustomed warrior, Without orator- 
ical embellishments or poetic flights, always compact 
and well-joined, loaded to the brim with cannon balls 
calculated to do the execution designed, his argumenta- 
tions are clear, and addressed to the highest as well as 
And 
being consciously endowed with ever available powers 
of intellect, capable of grasping great themes, he expe- 
riences no mental reserve or trepidation. 

Memory of words and ideas is remarkably good. 
His recollection of music is not so perfect as of the sen- 
timent ; the former is remembered through the latter 
by association. He is fond of poems with generous 
and universal themes ; ordinary versification on senti- 
mentalities is exceedingly distasteful. 


by the best consciences, nearest to truth, (or likely to 
be,) and therefore more attractive and congenial to him 
than the common side, which every grade of mankind 
accepts. That abuse which he may receive from the 
popular conscience is esteemed by him complimentary. 
To be approbated by the majority would startle him ex- 
ceedingly ; with the conviction that he could not be in 
the Right, for Right is unpopular. He takes sides with 
the abused, despitefully treated and persecuted, bde- 
canse his benevolence urges him to do so, while con- 
science compels to the work. 

Mr. Garnison has no ambition to be either conspicu- 
ous before the world, or martyrized for the glory of prin- 
ciples ; he would like it if it were otherwise ; but he 
counts every thing of his own as nought, and as form- 
ing no welcome part of his existence and happiness, 
which is obtained at the sacrifice of human rights 
and liberties. His constitutional dignity is so strong, 
his estimate of personal honor so high and noble, 
that he cannot allow himself to descend to the plane 
of evil-doers—cannot condescend to return evil for 
evil—cannot consent to do evil, however slight, 
that good may come; therefore he is, from his in- 
nermost principle, a Non-nesistant ; yet he will ex- 
plain, resist, and denounce what he sees to be wrong. 
He believes only in the opposition of arguments— 
in the resistance of a peaceful and manful spirit- 
uality—to the evils and wrongs of human kind ; no war, 
no cruelty, no arbitrary punishment, no unequal dis- 
tribution of liberties among the people. All manner of 
faithlessness or hypocrisy is to his mind unutterably 
detestable ; so much so, that it inclines him toward the 
boldness and exemplification of the opposite extreme. 

No man appeals*more magnanimously to the high 
moral and manly feelings of the human mind. He 
speaks directly to them. Every word must make its 
legitimate impression. He arouses and cultivates your 
conscience ; he makes you feel indignant and outraged 
at crimes committed against a brother man. Tle is a 
lover of righteousness ; and, to obtain it, he fears not 
to fight the world with a two-edged sword. 

Impressions on viewing him individually. I will | 
now sum up the effects of this character upon the | 
world. With his organization, Mr. Garrison is sure to! 
be cordially loved and appreciated by his friends, and 
thoroughly hated and misunderstood by his enemies. 
The superficial public will hate him, because he so per- 
emptorily ignores their prudentialisms. To the politi- 
theme—is very extraordinary, and peculiar to himself.| cian, he is a rebel, because he will not consent to sell 
His words are naturally not numerous, but by develop-| his soul to gain the world. To the business or mercan- 
tile man, he is a fanatic, because he is strictly unworld- 
ly, self-sacrificing, and unselfish. To the slaveholder, 
he is a troublesome disunionist, beause he rebukes him 


To him, classic 
literature is replete with attractions ; his literary tastes 
and powers are keen and pungent ; he writes his ideas 
with peculiar distinctness ; and is disposed to be hyper- 
critical, and captious even, in his own use of terms. 
In respect to the choice of words, he is naturally 
guarded and intellectually conscientious: they must 
signify literally what he thinks, or what others think, 
and nothing more. Ile is quick at discerning flaws in 
arguments ; the premises and conclusions are mathe- 
matically adjusted in his mind ; and there cannot be 
any mistake or alteration in the positions he thus as- 
Yet he is ever wil- 
ling to investigate those assumptions afresh, and takes 
new views of them, when his judgment is convinced. 


sumes—i. e., in his honest opinion. 





Although disposed to irony, he seldom thinks or writes 
under its influence ; and though no less disposed to 
sarcasm, he tempers his didactic thoughts and exegeti- 


cal language with benevolence, and a kind of imperious 
suavity. It is 
strong, energetic, active, sensitive, cultivated, availa- 
ble, and self-sustaining. 


There is nobility in this intelligence. 
His intellectual integrity— 


that is, his self-justice in thinking or reasoning on any 


ment and necessity, they flow out without much inter- 
ruption, and with a conscientious precision. 





Some minds 
Some are gob- 
lets and pitchers, ready to receive and entertain ; this 


Impressions when viewing him morally. 
for his gigantic crimes, and his wrongs against human-} 
ity he unsparingly exposes. To the devotee of creeds, | 
he is a blasphemer, because he cannot be a conserva-! 
tive, except in what he sees and feels to be the Right, | 
irrespective of forms, or external authority or precedent. | 
To the Bible, or pen-and-ink Christian, he is an infidel, | 
because he believes in the spirit, and not in the letter, | 
as the basis of true Religion—subjecting, thus, the let-| 
ter, or visible authority, to free and unrestricted criti-| 
To the world, heis an extremest and radical Re-| 
former, because he cannot hold fellowship with the| 


are receptacles only ; this is a source. 
is a fountain. Inthe moral department of this mind, 
I feel more at home. His love of Justice as A PRINCI- 
I feel 
an imperial right to examine the relations between man 


PLE, per se, is sensitive, intense, and powerful. 
and man. Enthroned above all other sentiments are 
Gop, Justice, and Liverry. These standing and ruling 
The whole 
mind is moved, from centre to circumference, by them, 


thoughts never sleep ; they never dream, 
cism. 
as a world by the attractive laws of gravitation ; they | 
not only influence, but they mould, and give shape | agents and doers of manifest injustice. To his abso-| 
lute friends, he is the most sterling and important! 
MAN of this century ; because they know him to be, in 


to all the elements of this character. Actuated and 


energized by these sovereign sentiments, he feels a se- 


vere indignation—a species of outrage committed upon | ©*eTY essential particular, just what his psychometrical 

examination declares—‘ nothing extenuated, nor aught | 

set down in malice.’ 
a 


RANDOM THRUSTS. 
BY SHARPSTICK. 


his own soul—at the injustice done te the liberties of a 
fellow-being. His justice is severe, aad somewhat arbi- 
trary ; but, fortunately, it is pleasingly tempered by an PIPE 
unbounded benevolence. But for this, he would be a 
second Joun CALviy, or a person with an indomitable 


will 





and persecuting disposition. The Western Railroad, in this State, runs a locomo-| 


With Gop, Justice, and Lisenry, so supreme to all) tive called the ‘South Carolina.’ Wonder if it is, like | 
personal or selfish sentiments, and so paramount to ail its namesake in our ‘ glorious Union,’ the fiercest spit-| 
other thoughts and attractions, this mind esteems every fire and the meanest shirk in all that corporation’s troop | 
thing of a temporal or prudential nature as unimpor- | of iron steeds? | 


tant, and, tosome extent, wholly beneath his considera-| ; 7 Sa ‘ " : 
tion, when compared with the universal adoption and| Bishop Polk, of North arolina, is said to be the/ 
PRINCIPLES. Home, | owner of 540 slaves. He is twenty-two ahead of the} 

Bible patriarch Abraham (see Gen. xiv. 14.) So thatif! 
| slavery is one of the ‘ peculiar institations’ of the Bible, | 
ture,—are considered secondary to the enthronement of | = maintained by thousands of priests in this gospel 
Gop, Justice, and Liserty, in the constitution of men | land, % is ‘plain as = piko-ctall® that Bishop Potk 
| stands about seven per cent. higher, as a religious man 
| of the true orthodox pattern, than even the good old | 
| patriarch Abraham stood. 


practical application of these 
friends, health, reputation, fortune, and even existence 
itself,—though these are dear and genial to his na- 


and society. 

When [ let myself unrestrainedly into this moral A : tea | 
Who says there is a decline | 
Iwish | °f piety in the blessed nineteenth century ? 
‘nat | 
to see the people excited and deeply incensed against | 


character, I feel like speaking toa great audience, upon 


a great theme. The occasion is full of interest. 





A fanatic named Ingraham,—no relation, probably, | 


int | to the patriot Commissioner of Philadelphia—has been | 
I would be willingly burned to | 


some gigantic Wrong ; willing to go to the rack or stake 
for the Truth’s sake. 


é 3 d fe assisting a fugitive who ‘ owes service or labor’ to Aus-| 
have the Idea—the inherent, vital, glorious, divine} date 


It was in the harbor of Smyrna where this hot-| 
| headed fellow broke the compact made by our fathers 
| with the Court of Vienna. His conduct is strongly con- 
My soul must} ’ ‘ : 
. | demned by all wise statesmen and respectable journals. 
If not,| ,, lit of a ae 
2 . PA PSE ABN, For the credit of our Government, this violator of moral 
Bat the mod ‘mast Ae searewes. | 4 legal obligations ought to be turned out of the ser-| 
c vice and severely punished—say imprisoned six months 
our=' and fined $1000. 


Princirte L adyocate—survive me, and be accepted into 
the consciousness of my fellow-men. I must spea 
great, earnest, manly, burning words. 
be felt—my theme thoroughly appreciated. 


then L must away. 


Before and to the face of each man, I must rebuke the| 
wrong-thinking, wrong-saying, wrong-doing. | 


age, hope, faith, the divine sense and strength of 





Right, possess my whole soul. I feel like quoting pas-} The benediction of a parson is considered requisite 


for any deed of glaring public wickedness, from hanging 
a single man to butchering the people‘of a whole city. 
A minister of the religion of love stands beside the 
sheriff under the scaffold where a convict is to be exe- 
cuted ; and while one chokes the breath out of the cul- 
prit’s body, the other wastes his own breath in blasphe- 
mous palaver intended to sanctify the killing. A’ gen-| 
cal and absolute relations between premise and conclu-| gpa), marching to the battle-field, takes a chaplain | 
But} along with him, provided with an assortment of Bibles, | 
I must not confound my subjects—where I speak, there | hymn-books and tracts, which are safely stowed away 

ean all speak—my platform is free, as Truth makes} 


sages of expressive, emphatic, hopefal, courageous poe- 
try—and I feel like using certain verses from the Old 
and New Testaments—to explain my inward, but far 
I must pay no-defer- 
ence to an opinion or institation, which has only the 
If it suits not 
my conscience—my intellectual perception of the logi- 


more authoritative convictions. 





prestige of antiquity to recommend it. 





sion—then I must not hesitate to speak against it. 


in some ammunition wagon or gun-carriage. And when 
free—which freedom and my honor are inseparable. | sno soldiers are not engaged in the routine of slaughter, | 


So I feel, when I let my mind into the ruling emo-| 4, holy man ‘circulates his documents’ among them ;| 
tions of Wittiam Lioyp GARRISON. 


but stations himself at a safe distance, and merely | 
His Cautiousness is large and very active, but his} « prays for luck,’ on such days as are devoted to scien-| 
religious feelings, being so superior to selfishness of any | tific blood-letting, flesh-tearing, and bone-breaking. | 
ordinary kind, enable him te feel no fear. Hope, con-| This is a picture of one branch of the business in our | 
fidence in self, and courage, are large and active. He} day of the self-styled ‘ambassadors of Christ.’ And| 
is self-supporting, and desires to lean on no man for | that they do shockingly pervert their instructions, the | 
any thing. This mind and its subjects are one and in-| most careless reader of the Sermon on the Mount can-| 
Ife realizes no difference or distinction be- | not fail to discover. 
tween itself and its principles ; his life, soul, intellect— 


dissoluble. 





and they are one, belong to each other. Hence, Mr. 


Garrison cannot think of politics, prudentialisms, | 


MISS STONE IN VERMONT. 
West Brooxrietp, Vt., Aug. 25, 1853. 

compromises, and middle positions ; for nature cannot) pear Garrison: 

be faithless to itself. lie 

has a good appreciation of human nature. He is spirit- 


His love of God is powerful. | Lembrace this as the first opportunity of informing 


| you, and the friends of the slave, of the great interest 
ually-minded and intuitional ; loves to pray in a prac-} , 44 unparalleled excitement in this section of Orange 
tical manner, and in the secret closet of his own heart 3} county, on the subject of anti-slavery, caused by the 
he believes in, yearns towards divine principles, ek touching pathos and surpassing eloquence of that gift- 
jects, personages. His mind has constitutional or vi=| ed and peerless advocate of human freedom, Miss Luey 


tal concentraliveness—an adhesiveness and integrity t0| coup She admirably and fully sustained her high 


its own positions, motives, and purposes—which does} reputation as a most effective speaker, even exceeding | 


not come from firmness, or voluntary willingness to be} 1. most sanguine expectations of her friends. I heard 
V¢. oe , * theretas te narticn. | ‘ . tn £ s 
steadfast. He cannot be otherwise. In this particu-| her at four different times, and in four different places, 


lar, his mind is extraordinarily organized. It would and can truthfully say, that the anxiety in every one 


‘ snologically supposed ths is * Fi > is : : . 
be phrenologically supposed that his * Firmness’ is} 1, hear, increased at each succeeding lecture. The con- 


large enough to give rise to mental stubbornness and | servative priests and hunker politicians, as usual, op- 
dogmatic obstinacy, which is not trie. His is the firm-| posed her—some of the ministers refusing to give no- 
ness and stability of the oak, the integrity of nature to} tice of her mectings—and raised the hue and ery, (that 
itself. It would also be supposed, phrenologically, that) unanswerable argument,) ‘Garrison is an infidel.’ 
his ‘Combativeness’ is large enough to lead him to! But, thank God! the Vermonters are not to be scared 
destructive extremes, which is not true. His energy} 4» intimidated in this way, and, despite all opposition, 
and dauntless courage come wholly from his religious) ,),, good people of this county said they would go and 
and strong-feeling conscience, which, ignoring all creeds hear, and then judge ; and they did go, and many 
and constitutions, worships at the shrine of Gop, Jus- said, as of olden times, ‘ We never saw it on this wise 
tice, Liserry. before.’ 

Iie is jealous of honor. His sensitive and energetic Such was the intense anxiety to hear on that intense- 
conscience constrains hjm to discover Wrong, and to} ]y interesting and all-comprehensive subject, that on 
condemn it, in the most practical or forcible terms,} two occasions, so great were the gatherings, it became 
whether that wrong be manifested by rich or poor,| necessary to take out a window and prepare a place for 
Church or State, friend or foe. Having no respect for) speaking, the meeting-house being sufficient to contain 
middle positions or compromises, he cannot, under any} only the women. On Saturday, the 20th inst., there 
temptations or cireumstances, ‘ make friends with the) was a Convention at Randolph Centre, and the large 
mammon of unrighteousness’ ; and his out-spoken de-| Congregational house was filled with the most intelli- 
nunciations of Wrong would be very likely to give of-| gent portion of that town and the adjoining towns. 
fence to opposite characters. The day was beautiful, and the occasion was one of 

His conscience puts him wholly out of harmony with | thrilling interest. 
dominant institations and constitutions. He finds the} The secret of Miss Stone’s eloquence is, she speaks 
most unpopular side of almost every question endorsed | from the Aeart. Hers are ‘ thoughts that breathe and 








. 


words that burn.’ Her soul is in the subject. Her 
heart and mind seem all radiant and luminous with 
love and truth, so elevating and soul-stirring, that she 
holds her hearers in perfect captivity, and, in the lan- 
guage of another, it is beautifully true, that her ‘ words 
sway the multitude as pendent vines swing in the sam- 
mer breeze.’ Under her stirring appeals, the consci- 
ences of the people have been painfully aroused. Men 
in high places have been faithfully rebuked, and much 
latent pro-slavery has been brought into vigorous ac- 
tivity. 

The high moral position which Miss Stone oceupies 
gives her great power over all sects and parties. Hun- 
ker politicians and conservative sectarians manifest 
some alarm for their respective interests. Miss Stone 
made no compromise with that ‘sum of all villanies,’ 
but with unwavering fidelity and devotion, applied the 
truth of God to the hearts and consciences of all. 
Many have said that they felt they were better men 
and better abolitionists for having listened to her 
touching and truthful words. 

If she was severe, it wat the severity of truth. Al- 
though the numbers are comparatively few that can 
come fully up to her radical stand-point, yet she seem- 
ed fully conscious of the truth of that remark, that 
‘one with God isa majority, any where.’ 

The friends of the slave feel that Miss Stone’s visit to 
Vermont was very timely, and will tend greatly to ad- 
vance the cause of freedom, civil and religious. 

There are many, and the number is increasing, who 
say that you must certainly visit this State at your ear- 
liest convenience. You are greatly misunderstood and 
constantly misrepresented, and the most efficient way of 
convincing the people would be to let them see and 
hear for themselves. You have many strong friends 
in this section, and they are not less numerous than 
a few wecks ago, if we may judge by the numbers who 
subscribed for Tue Liseraror. You may be assured 
that your reputation has not suffered in the hands of 
Miss Stone. She said she owed much to Tue Lipera- 
tor for what she was, and this I know to be true in 
reference to myself. The truth has made me free. 

I have not yet learned with what success Miss Stone 
met in the eastern part of this county, but it was fear- 
ed that she would have opposition, and, perhaps, some 
trouble. May God speed the right ! 

Yours, for God and humanity, 
JEHIEL CLAFLIN. 

[ta Mr. Claflin is an esteemed minister of the evan- 

gelical faith, and a true friend of the slave.]—Ep. 





Nracara Faris, August 29, 
GREAT EXCITEMENT AT NIAGARA FALLS, CON- 
SEQUENT ON THE ARREST OF A NEGRO. 

Great excitement was occasioned at the Cataract 
House, yesterday, by the arrest, by Deputy Marshal 
Tyler, of Patrick Sneed, alias Joseph Watson, a colored 
waiter at that house, who is accused of being the mur- 
derer of James E. Jones, of Savannah, on the 6th of 
July, 1849, The waiters believing him to be arrested 
as a fugitive slave, rescued him from the officers, and 
barricaded the door of the dining room. One of the of- | 
ficers drew a revolver, and snapped it at a man, but it 
missed fire. 

The door was then forced—the man again seized—and 
again rescued by the negroes, who hurried him down to 
the ferry, where he’ jumped into a boat, and was rowel 
half way across the river by the ferryman, who left the 
boat in the middle of the stream and returned on anoth- 
er boat to the shore, to ascertain the particulars of the 
case from the officers. Finding the crime to be mur- 
der, the ferryman agreed to row down to the landing at 
the bridge, and there deliver the criminal to the offi- 
cers. 

The latter then started for the lower landing, but 
were preceded by the negroes, who, to the number of 
about 200, reached the landing before the officers. 

The officers then claimed assistance from a party of} 
some three hundred Irish laborers employed on the rail- | 
rowl—and a regular pitched battle ensued, the negroes | 
being put to flight and pursued by the laborers,—sever- | 
al of the former Were knock@l down with stones and | 
severely injured. Sneed or Watson was then taken | 
from the boat, placed in a carriage by the officers, and 
brought safely to Buffalo. Fifteen hundred dollars | 
had been offered for the arrest of Sneed, who will be con- 
veyed to Baltimore as soon as the necessary papers are 
received. 
} 

Arnican Coronization, A call for a * National Em-| 
igration Convention’ is published in Frederick Doug-| 
lass’s Paper” for last week, signed by nearly thirty col-| 
ered men residing in New York and Pennsylvania. It| 
thus sets forth the character and objects of the Conyen- 
tion :-— | 











* All colored men favorable to emigration out of the! 
United States, and opposed to the American Coloniza-| 
tion scheme of leaving the Western Hemisphere, are re- | 
quested to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday, the | 
24th day of August, 1855, ina National Convention, | 
then and there to consider an: decide upon the great | 
and important subject of emigrating from the United | 
States, 

No person will be admitted to a seat in the Conven-| 
tion, who would introduce the subject of emigration to | 
the Eastern Hemisphere—either to Asia, Africa, or Eu- | 
rope—as our object and determination are to consider | 
our claims to the West Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and the Canadas. This restriction has no reference | 
to personal preference, or individual enterprise ; but | 
to the great question of national claims to come before | 
the Convention.’ 





t= The Pearl Street House, in New York, 
was entirely consumed last week. The building was 
owned by W. Chancey, and was valued at $40,000, It 
was insured to the fullamount. The loss of Mr. Potter, 
the landlord, was about $120,000, not insured. The 
boarders’ loss about $50,000. A Mr. Brown, of Ala- 
bama, lost $10,000 in notes in his trunk. Six or eight 
firms or individuals, occupying its basement, are large 
losers. The whole loss is estimated at $200,000, An 
engine man, named Tibballs, was killed by a fall from 
the roof to the sidewalk. 





€r Mrs. Jane Saunders, colored, died in 
Chippaquiddick, Edgartown, having attained the re- 
markable age of one hundred years and three months. 
Mrs. 8. was a native of the island, and had enjoyed 
good health during her whole life. 


Accidents.—Two men, supposed to be Ger- | 
mans, were run over by the cars on-the Providence and 
Worcester railroad, near Uxbridge, on Monday evening, | 
last week, and dreadfully mangled. | 

A locomotive on the Western and Atlantic Railroad! 
exploded on the 18th ult., in Marietta, Geo., instantly | 
killing the conductor and two passengers. The two! 
firemen were badly hurt—one losing an arm, and two! 
others were scalded. The engineer, it is said, had been 
drinking, and was a very reckless fellow. 


t= Mr. John Cassell,a celebrated reformer, 
and proprietor of the London Standard of Freedom, | 
is about to leave England for New York, where he will 
arrive in season to attend the World’s Temperance Con- 
vention in September. 


Maid, Wife and Widow in one Day.— 
An instance recently occurred in Cincinnati, in which | 
a lady was a maid, a wife and a widow, all in one day. | 
Mrs. Connel, wife af a man who was so cruelly murder- 
ed on Front street, in that city, recently, had warried | 
her husband on the morning of the same day on which 
the fatal affray occurred. At morn a maid, at noon a 
wife, at evening a widow. 





Rumored Slave Rerolt.—It was rumored at 
Richmond, a few days since, that the slaves of Nottaway 


county, Virginia, contemplated an insurrection and al 
massacre of the whites. 


The Mortality in New Orleans.—The num- 
ber of deaths in New Orleans from yellow fever from the 


ist of July to the 22d of August, was within a fraction 
of 5,000. 


* The Commonwealth.’—The publishers of the 
Boston Daily Commonwealth give notice of arrange- 
ments to enlarge and otherwise improve that sheet the 
first of September. 


Aid for New Orleans.—It is estimated that 
the total amount of subscription to aid the Howard As- 
sociation at New Orleans, will foot up about $140,000. 
Of this sam New Orleans and vicinity have contributed 
$30,000. This is a large sum, but from all appearances 
more will be required. 


t= Grace Greenwood will commence the 
publication of a juvenile paper in Philadelphia, on the 
Ist of October, to be sustained by the productions of 
her own pen and by the contributions of several of our 
best female writers as well. 


i= Miss Cooley, a talented and respectable 
woman, of Pittsford, Vt., hung herself on account of 
her unhappy marriage to some man whose name is not 


Our movement has been received with unexpected 
favor. The necessity of some change in the condition of 
those women dependent for their support, on their own 
exertions, has been universally acknowledged. 

Even the more radical claim to equal rights, and to a 
change in the law of marriage, which shall give the 
wife equal control with the husband over their joint 
property, has met with far more encouragement than 
any one could have expected. 

While the public press, the circulation of docaments, 
and lectures in different localities, are doubtless the 
most reliable and permanent instrumentalities, we can- 
not overlook the great benefit, likely to result from large 
conventions, held in central and popular cities, and 
gathering to their sessions the most active and deeply 
interested of our friends. 

Where can we better hold these than in Wew York, 
the commercial capital of the country, whose press is 
listened to by the Nation? And what time better for 
assembling such a Convention, than when the streets of | 
that city are crowded with a concourse from every State 
in the Union? More especially when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the ‘ Whole World’s Temper- 
ance Convention’ assembles, will be likely to call to- 
gether many of the most prominent friends of our move- 
ment ? 

The press throughout the country, with hardly an 
exception, has been respectful and cordial, and from 
some quarters we have received earnest support. 

It becomes us, in these circumstances, to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity,-to use faithfully all means 
to deepen this impression on the public mind, and to 
raise this general good feeling, into a decided and 
earnest wish and resolve to aid our enterprise. 

We invite, therefore, all well-wishers to the en- 
franchisement and elevation of women, to assemble in 
Convention in New York city, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 6th and 7th days of September next, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 

[Signed by Lucrerra Mort, Ancettna G. Wetp, Sa- 
rau H. Gromke, Wenpert Pairs, and others.] 

aicssieallingie 
THE FIFT 
WORCESTER ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR 
Witt se nenp in Baintey Haws! 
Cattle Show Week, September, 1853. 


We would earnestly invite all who have each year 
cobperated with us, to renewed effort in the great 
cause of humanity, and the hitherto indifferent, to a 
more faithful investigation of its claims. None can 
remain passive in this matter. Every day we are called 
to make our election between apparent self-interest and 
the slave interest—between love of the world’s good 
opinion and hatred of oppression. So long as the great 
wrong continues, so long are we all helping others to 
forget its iniquity, to tolerate its cruelty, or, helping 
them to feel its sin, to undo its heavy burden, Fairs 
are not merely available for the raising of fands, but, as 





| a means of awakening public attention, as meetings for 


the dissemination of anti-slavery truth, and the discus- 
sion of anti-slavery principles, they have proved most 
valuable and efficient. We ask, then, aid, from all 
who themselves love ‘ life, liberty and happiness,’ and 
who would help their brothers to the samg birthright. 
We would send our appeal throughout the country to 
all our faithful fellow-laborers, reminding them, that 
contributions of Needlework, of useful and fancy arti- 
cles, will be gratefully received, The Refreshment 
table must depend, as formerly, upon donations, which 
which we hope will be various and abundant. 

Sarah H. Earle, Emily Sargent, Lucy Chase, Hannah 
Rice, Adeline H. Howland, Eliza N. Stowell, Olive 
Loveland, Hannah M. Rogers, Sarah L. Butman, Abby 
W. Wyman, Mary Channing Higginson, Worcester ; 
Sarah R. May, Leicester; Emma W. Wyman, Ded- 
ham; Mary E. Hodges, Barre; Frances H. Drake, 
Leominster ; Polly D. Bradish, Upton; Catharine 8. 
Brown, Hubbardston; Maria P. Fairbanks, Millville ; 
Nancy B. Hill, Blackstone ; Abby B. Hussey, Lancas- 
ter; Louisa F. Hall, Upton; Susan B. Everett, Eli- 
za Howe, Princeton. 





tg WORCESTER CO. (South Division) ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY. A Quarterly Meeting of this Soci- 
ety will be held in MILFORD, on Sunday, Sept. 11, 


| commencing at 104 o’clock, A. M., and continuing the 


afternoon and evening. Wa. Luoyp Garrison, ANDREW 
T. Foss, and other speakers, will be present. 
EFFINGHAM L. CAPRON, President. 
Emuy Lovetanp, Secretary. 
ta LORING MOODY will lecture on the religious 
aspect of the Anti-Slavery cause in 
Leominster. ....... Sunday......... Sept. 4. 
Fitchburg........-. Tuesday ........ 6, 











COLONIZATION. 
ACTS. and Opinions touching the Real Origin, 
Character and Influence of the AMERICAN COL- 
ONIZATION SOCIETY. Views of Winserrorce, CLARK- 
son, and others, and Opinions of the Free People of 
Color of the United States. By G. B. Stespins, Esq. ; 
with a Preface by Hon. Wm. Jay. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
And Jewerr, Procror & Worrntneton, 
$2 3m Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUVENILE 
ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE. 


Ww propose to publish, should the enterprise meet 

with sufficient encouragement, a series of books 
for Children, to be comprised in twelve books, each in- 
dependent of the other, on subjects connected with the 
anti-slavery discussion. Let us instil into the youthful 
mind correct sentiments on this great question, and we 
shall soon have a generation of men and women who 
will do their duty. These works will be elegantly 





| printed and illustrated, and made attractive for chil- 
; dren. 


To be sold at 124 cents each. 

We publish this day the first of the series, entitled 
PicTrTuRESsS &c STORIES 
FROM UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

With ten Engeprings. 
The other numbers will follow at intervals of about 
eight weeks. The second in the series will be 
THE EDINBURGH DOLL, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Bookstore of the 


Publishers, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Bosros, 


Jewertr, Proctor & Worrninxatox, Cleveland, Ohio, 


And by the principal Booksellers, gnd at the Anti-Sla- 
very Depositories. A5 6wis 





ig FOURTEENTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 2% 


TWELVE YEARS A SLAVE! 


‘TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION? 
‘It is asingular coincidence, that Solomon Northup 
was carried to a plantation in the Red River country— 
that same region where the scene of Uncle Tom’s cap- 
tivity was laid—and his account of this plantation, and 
the mode of life there, and some incidents which he de- 
scribes, form a striking parallel to that history.’-—[Mrs. 
Stowe, in her ‘ Key,’ p. 174. 
HE NARRATIVE OF SOLOMON NOPTHUP, a 
citizen of New York, kidnapped in Washington 
City in 1841, and Rescued in 1853, from a Cotton Pian- 
tation near the Red River, in Louisiana, 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Portrait of Solomon in his plantation suit. 
Scene in a Slave Pen at Washington. 
Separation of Eliza and her last Child. 
Chapin rescues Solomon from Hanging. 
The Staking-out and Flogging of the Girl Patsey. 
Scene in the Cotton Field. 
Arrival Home, and first Meeting with his Wife and 


Children. 
One handsome 12mo. volume, 850 pages—Price $1. 
Published by 
DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y., 
DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 


PELE Copies sent by mail, (post paid,) on-receipt of 





DR. JOHN V. DeGRASSE, M. D., 








mentioned. 


Orrice No. 40 Portan Srnzer,........BOSTON. ; 


. 








The Man of a Thousand Years; 


ISAAC T. HOPPER: 
A TRUE LIFE. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


HIS thri work is the biography of one of 
T most le men the world has ever seen, 
deeds of philanthropy and » covering a period of 
nearly fourscore years, end him not only to the 
thousands who were the immediate participants of his 
beneficence, but to all who knew him. 

His was a charity the most ex ve. It was not 
confined to the popular channels of the day, but exert- 
ed itself among the most degraded and abandoned, re- 
gardiess of color or condition. In the cities of Phila- 

phia and New York, where bis active life was mostly 
spent, thoasands upon thousands can bear testimony to 
his nobleness of soul, and his entire devotion to the in- 
terests of suffering humanity. : 

a Bye a pte called the HOWARD OF 

SRIC rs. Child, havi t man, in 
his family, and being perfectly f familiar with bis histo: 
ry, of all others was the person to write ‘A TRUE 
LIFE’ of the noble man, and her task has been per- 
formed in her best manner. 

‘A Tres Lies’ indeed was the life of ISAAC T. 
HOPPER, sand Mrs. Child has presented it truly. 
Scarcely a citizen of Philadelphia or New York but 
was familiar with his form and features, as he was 
seen from day to day tripping through the great thor- 
oughfares, and threading the narrow lanes and by- 
ways, searching out the wayward and the wandering, 
that he might resene them from crime and 
and administer comfort and solace and heavenly chari 
ties to the distressed and suffering. The poor, hunted 
fugitive slave found in him a friend ever ready and 
never weary. 

We intend to publish this work early in August. It 
will make an elegant 12mo. of about pages, with a 
full length portrait and a medallion likeness, on steel, 
of Mr. Horrer. Retail price, $1.25, bound in cloth. 

At the time of the death of this venerable and excel- 


lent man, numerous notices appeared in papers of all 
parties and sects. We make a few extracts, 


From the New York Observer. 

‘ The venerable Isaac T. Hopper, whose placid, benev- 
olent face has so long irradiated almost every public 
meeting for doing good, and whose name, influence and 
labors have been devoted, with an apostolic simplicity 
and constancy to humanity, died on Friday last, at an 
advanced age. He was a Quaker of that early sort il- 
lustrated by such philanthropists as Anthony Benezet, 
Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, anil the like. 

‘He was a most self-denying, patient, loving friend 
of the poor and the suffering of every kind ; and his 
life was an unbroken history of beneficence. Thou- 
sands of hearts will feel a touch of grief at his death ; 
for few men have so large a wealth in the blessings of 
the poor, and the grateful remembrance of kindness 
and benevolence, as he.’ 

_ The New York Sunday Times contained the follow- 
ing :— 

* Most of our readers will call to mind, in connection 
with the name of Isaac T. Hopper, the compact, well- 
knit figure of a Quaker gentleman, apparently of about 
sixty years of age, dressed in drab or brown clothes of 
the plainest cut, and bearing on his handsome, manly 
face the impress of that benevolence with which his 
whole heart was filled. 

‘His whole physigue was a splendid sample of na- 
ture’s handiwork. We see him now with our ‘ mind’s 
eye’ ; but with the eye of flesh, we shall see him no 
more. Void of intentional offence to God or man, his 
spirit has joined its happy kindred in a world where 
there is neither sorrow nor perplexity.’ 

The New York Tribune: 

‘Isaac T. Hopper was a man of remarkable endow- 
ments, both of head and heart. His clear discrimina- 
tion, his unconquerable will, his total unconsciousness 
of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing plans 
he wished to frustrate, would have made him illustrious 
as the general of an army ; and these qualities might 
have become false, if they had not been balanced by an 
unusual degree of conscientiousness and benevolence. 
He battled courageously, not from ambition, but from 
an inborn love of truth. He circumvented as adroitly 
as the most practised politician ; but it was always to 
defeat the plans of those who oppressed God’s poor— 
never to advance his own self-interest. 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old Friend! The 
prayers of ransomed ones ascended to Heaven for thee, 
and a glorious company have welcomed thee to the 
Eternal City.’ 

On a plain block of granite at Greenwood Cemetery 
is inscribed :— 


ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
BORN DECEMBER 8p, 1771, 
ENDED M18 PILGRIMAGE MAY 7TH, 1852. 


‘Thou henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm, 
A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.’ 


We shall publish 5000 copies of the first edition. 
Early orders from the trade are solicited. It is a book 
which will have an immense sale, scarcely inferior to 
the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for in thrilling inter- 
est it is not behind that world-renowned tale. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
Pusitsuers, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


Boston, July, 1853, jy29 8t 





The Great American Picture. 
JOHN BUNYAN’S IMMORTAL ALLEGORY! 


Probably no book, save the Bible, has been so exten- 
sively read as Bunyan’s inimitable allegory, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


It has been translated into nearly all the different lan- 
guages of Christendom, and been perused with delight 
and holy fervor by all nations. Art has lent her at- 
tractions in nearly all the forms of illustration, from 
the rough Wood Cut to the exquisite Steel Eagrav- 
ing. But to the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
to an American clergyman, are we indebted for the 
only true pictorial conception of this immortal work. 

The novel and sublime idea of embodying the entire 
slory, and transferring the same to @ single picture, 
showing the wanderings of Christian from the ‘ City of 
Destruction’ to the ‘ Celestial City,’ nting at one 
view to the eye the varied scenes through which he 
passed, originated with Rev. Daxren Wicut, of Massa- 
chusetts. His truly original and beautiful conception 
was reduced to a most elegant design by Hammary But- 
Lines, and from this design, Joseru AnpRrews, the dis- 
tinguished historical engraver, has produced, after foar 
years of labor, a picture which will take rank among 
the most superb and elaborate productions of human 
genius, taste and skill. 

The Picture is now ready, and will be offered for sale 
at the Bookstore of the Publishers, and by Agents duly 
authorized by the Publishers. - 


PRICE---INDIA PROOPS, $10; PRINTS, $5. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Pusuisuers, 17 & 19 Cornnrts, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Crevetann, Ont0. 
——— 

We have received from many of the most distinguish- 
ed men in this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, Law- 
yers, Artists and Editors, the most flattering testimoni- 
als in favor of this great work of art. 

These letters being too long and elaborate fora news- 
paper advertisement, we shall publish them ina pamph 
et circular. We subjoin the names only :— 

Rev. E. N. Kirk, Boston. 
. Dr. Jenks,do. 
y. F. D. Huntington, do. 
‘. John S. Stone, D, D., Brooklyn. 
. R. H. Neale, D. D., Boston. 
¥. Baron Stow, D.D., do. 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven 
Professor B. Silliman, 0. 
Rey. Dr. Dowling, Philadelphia. 
Rey. E. H. Chapin, New York. 
Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., do. 
Rev. A. L. Stone, Boston. 
Rev. Kufas W. Clark, do. 
Rev. Dr, Cox, New York. : 
Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Rey. Dr. Sears, Boston. ‘ 
Rev. Dr. Durbin, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Dr. Stork, do. 
Hon. Edward Everett, Boston. 
Hon. Rufus Choate, Boston. 
T. B. Welch, Esq., Artist, Philadelphia. 
Samuel L. Gerry, Esq., Artist, Boston. 
William J. Whitaker, Esq., Artist, do. 
John G. ig Esq., do. 
With numerous Editors. 

Our agent in London, to whom we sent the picture, 
writes thus under date of July Ist :— 

‘The picture is admired, Rev. I. Stoughton’s two 
sons, one eleven, the other twelye of age, called 
to see it. It would have 
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From the National Era. 


THE POPE AND SAINT PETER. 


BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 


It chanced, that while the pious troops of France 
Fought in the crusade which Pope Pius preached, 
What time the holy Bourbons stayed bis hands, 

(The Hur and Aaron meet for such a Moses, ) 
Stretched forth from Naples towards rebellious Rome, 
To bless the ministry of Oudinot, 

And sanctify his iron homilies 

And sharp persuasions of the bayonet, 

That the good pontiff fell asleep, and dreamed. 


He stood by Lake Tiberias, in the sun 

Of the bright Orient ; and beheld the lame, 
The sick, aud blind, kneel at the Master’s feet, 
And rise up whole. And, sweetly over all, 
Dropping the ladder of their hymn of praise 
From heaven to earth, in silver rounds of song, 
He heard the blessed angels sing of peace, 

Good will to man, and glory to the Lord. — 


Then one, with feet unshod, and leathern face 
Hardened and darkened by fierce summer suns 
And hot winds of the desert, closer drew 
Ilis fisher’s kaick, and girded up his loins, 
And spake, as one who had authority : 
‘Come thou with me.’ 

Lake-side and eastern sky, 
And the sweet song of angels, passed away, 
And, with a dream’s alacrity of change, 
The priest, and the swart fisher by his side. 
Beheid th’ eternal city lift its domes 
And solemn fanes and monumental pomp 
Above the waste campagna. On the hills, 
The blaze of burning villas rese and fell, 
And momently the mortar’s iron throat 
Roared from the trenches ; and, within the walls, 
Sharp crash of shells, loud groans of human pain, 
Shout, drum-beat, and the clanging larum bell, 
And tramp of hosts, sent up a mingled sound, 
Half wail and half defiance. As they passed 
The gate of San Pancrazio, human blood 
Flowed ancle high about them, and dead men 
Choked the long street with gashed and gory piles— 
A ghastly barricade of mangled flesh— 
From which, at times, quivered a living hand, 
And white lips moved and moaned. A father tore 
His gray hairs, by the body of his son, 
In phrensy ; and his fair young daughter wept 
On his old bosom. Suddenly, a flash 
Clove the thick sulphurous air, and man and maid 
Sank, crushed and mangled by the shattering shell. 


Then spake the Gallilean : ‘Thou hast seen 
The blessed Master, and his works of love ; 
Look now on thine ! Hear’st now the angels sing 
Above this open hell? Thou God’s high-priest ! 
Thou the Vicegerent of the Prince of Peace ! 
Thou the successor of his chosen ones ! 
I, Peter, fisherman of Gallilee, 
In the dear Master’s name, and for the love 
Of his true Church, proclaim thee anti-Christ, 
Alien and separate from His holy faith, 
Wide as the difference between death and life, 
The hate of man and the great love of God! 
Hence, and repent !’ 

Thereat the Pontiff woke, 
Trembling, and muttering o’er his fearful dream, 
* What means he?’ cried the Bourbon. ‘ Nothing more 
Than that your majesty hath all too well 
Catered for your poor guests, and that, in sooth, 
The Holy Father’s supper troubleth him,’ 
Said Cardinal Antonelli, with a smile. 

a ee 

CLEAR THE TRACK, THE BELL IS RING- 

ING! 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


With lungs of fire and ribs of steel,— 

With sighing valve and groaning wheel,— 
With startling scream and giant stroke,— 

In showers of sparks and clouds of smoke,— 
The iron steed the train is bringing ; 

So look out while the bell is ringing ! 


When night rules in her tent of black, 
And sheets of flame illume the track, 
Like an express from Erebus, 

The thunder-car comes after us,— 
Around us blazing cinders flinging ; 

So look out while the bell is ringing ! 
The bell is ringing—clear the track ! 
The cars are coming ! White and black, 
Who speed their feet, ne’er run in vain, 





While fools and fogies miss the train ! 


They stumble where the switch is swinging,— 
So look out while the bell is ringing ! 


God speed the engine of reform ! 

Through night, and cloud, and smoke, and storm, 
O’er sceptres, crowns, and tyrants’ thrones, 

As though they were the paving-stones ! 

*Tis Freedom’s song the mass are singing,— 

So look out while the bell is ringing ! 


The slave will rive his yoke and chain,— 
The drunkard will not drink again,— 
The soldier throws his sword away,— 
The cars are coming—hip, hurra! 
Glad news the harnessed lightning’s bringing— 
So look out while the bell is ringing ! 
_——— 
FAME. 
BY SCHILLER. 
What shall I do lest life in silence pass? 
And if it do, 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 
Remember, aye the ocean deeps are mute, 
The shallows roar ; 
Worth is the Ocean—Fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be forever known ? 
Thy duty ever. 
This did fall many who yet slept unknown— 
Oh! never, never! 
Think’st thou, perchance, that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot. 
What shall I do to gain eternal life ? 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife ! 
Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled, 
While he, who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 
_—@—____ 
AN EXTRACT. 
The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then, proud, runs up to kiss her. All is fair— 
All glad, from grass to sun! Yet more I love 
Than this the shrinking day, that sometimes comes 
In Winter’s front, so fair "mong its dark peers, 
It seems a straggler from the files of June, 
Which in its wanderings had lost its wits, 
And half its beauty ; and, when it returned, 
Finding its old companions gone away, 
It joined November’s troop, then marching past ; 
And so the frail thing comes, and pr-ets the world 
With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 
And all the while it holds within its hand 
A few half-withered flowers. I love and pity it, 
ALEXANDER SuiTm, . 


* 


— 








From the Spiritual Telegraph. 
JUDGE EDMONDS ON SPIRITUALISM. 


To rne Prsitc: ; 

On my recent return from an excursion into the 
country, I found that during wy absence a decision 
lately pronounced by me had been seized upon as 
an occasion for an attack, in several quarters, on 
my religious belief. I was fully aware that that 
judgment, running counter as it would to popular 
sentiment, would subject my action to severe criti- 
cism, but I confess I did not anticipate that thence 
would flow an assault on my religious opimions.— 
Were I a private citizen, [ should content myself 
with merely claiming the right which belongs to 
every one in this country, of entertaining such 
faith on this—the most important of all topies— 
as my conscience might dictate. | And as it is, 
I might perhaps rest satisfied with _challenging 
those who assail me to point out a single article 
in my creed that aims at aught else than exalted 
private worth and public virtue. But as the posi- 
tion which I oceupy renders the soundness as well 
as the integrity of my jadgment a matter of public 
interest, I am bound to acknowledge the rights of 
others to question my faith, and my own obligation 
to defend it. is aS 

I acknowledge a still further obligation. And 
inasmuch as I accepted my present position under 
the implied understanding, at least, that I believed 
in the Christian religion, and would administer our 
civil Jaw according to the principles of the Divine 
law, as it had been revealed to us, on which all our 
institutions were based, so I am bound to certify 
to those who have entrusted me with the Divine at- 
tribute of administering justice among men, that 
my reverence for that revelation has not been shak- 
en, nor my obedience to that moral law impaired. 

I have not, however, waited for these assaults, 
to be impressed with these ye irae but have 
already so far felt them, that I have prepared to 
publish a volume on the subject, which, but for my 
other avocations, would ere this have been in the 
printer’s hands. To that I must refer for much in 
elucidation and proof of my belief, which the limits | 
of this communication will not allow me to dwell 
upon, and content myself on this oceasion with 
such general statements as may tend to give a cor- 
rect idea of what it is that L believe or have done. | 
Even this would not have been necessary, if those | 
who assail me had but done me the justice them-| 
selves to have published anything I have said or} 
written on the subject. But hitherto I have been | 


able to reach the public only through publications | 
of very limited circulation ; and the wildest and) 
most erroneous notions have therefore been imbibed | 
as to my belief, and the mischief has been increased | 
by the recklessness with which erroneous state-| 
ments have been fabricated by those who could not) 
know them to be true, but who could easily ascer- | 
tain them to be false. 

Thus one writer,* with a want of feeling, not! 
perhaps surprising, speaks of my consulting my | 
dead wife in making up my decisions. Another | 
says, that itis ‘rumored’ that I have consulted 
Spirit Manifestations in regard to my decisions.— | 
Another, that my belief is ‘at irreconcilable | 
variance with all divine revelation, and is fit for no 
other system than devil-worship ;’ and still another, | 
that ‘it constitutes an abandonment of all self-con- | 
trol, and a surrender of the supremacy of reason, 
as informed and enlightened by the senses, to the 
most nonsensical jugglery.’ 

All these statements are as wide as they can be | 





of truth, and I might with some justice complain | 
at being subjected to such grievous om Spang 
merely because I made a decision which was un- 
acceptable to a portion of the community. sut it 
is not for the purpose of complaining that I sit 
down to write. Iam aware that it is not somuch 
me, as it is the faith which profess which is the 
object of attack. It is ‘ the mighty theme, and not 
the inconsiderable advocate,’ which offends. Iam 
also aware why it is that so much error exists in 
the public mind on that subject, and my whole 
purpose is, so far as I am concerned, to correct that 
error; to state truly, as far as I can in this con- 
nection, what it is that I do believe, and generally 
the grounds on which my belief is founded, that all 
who take interest enough in the matter to read 
what I may say, may have the means of judging | 
for themselves as to what I really do believe, rather | 
than what others erroneously impute to me as a} 
belief. 
I am sincerely grateful to my assailants for not | 
imputing to me any unworthy or selfish motives, | 
for conceding that, as a private citizen, I ‘ stand | 
exempt from public criticism,’ and that I am ‘ not 
a fool,’ and for confining themselves to the mere | 
imputation that I am laboring under a delusion. 
It is, therefore, to that point I shall confine myself 
in what I have now to say. 
It was in January, 1851, that my attention was | 
first called to the subject of * Spiritual Intercourse.’ | 
I was at the time withdrawn from general society ; 
I was laboring under great depression of spirits. | 
[ was occupying all my leisure in reading on the | 
subject of death, and man’s existence afterward. | 
I had in the courseZof my life read and heard from | 
the pulpit so many contradictory and conflicting 
doctrines on the subject,that I hardly knew what 
to believe. I could not, if I would, believe what I) 
did not understand, and was anxiously seeking to) 
know, if, after death, we should again meet with | 
those whom we had loved here, and under what 
circumstances. I was invited by a friend to wit-| 
ness the ‘ Rochester Knockings.’ I complied, more | 
to oblige her and to while away a tedious hour. I) 
thought a good deal on what I witnessed, and} 
I determined to investigate the matter and find | 
out what it was. If it was a deception, or delusion, | 
I thought that I could detect it. For about four 
months, I devoted at least two evenings in a week, | 
and sometimes more, to witnessing the phenome- | 
non in all its phases. I kept careful records of all| 
I witnessed, and from time to time compared them | 
with each other, to detect inconsistencies and con-| 
tradictions. I read all I could lay my hands on 
on the subject, and especially all the professed) 
‘exposures of the humbug.’ I went from place to! 
place, seeing different mediums, meeting with dif- 
ferent parties of persons, often with persons whom | 
I had never seen before, and sometimes where I was 
myself entirely unknown—sometimes in the dark, 
and sometimes in the light—often with inveterate! 
unbelievers, and more frequently with zealous be-| 
lievers. In fine, I availed myself of every opportu- | 
nity that was affordgd thoroughly to sift the mat-| 
ter to the bottom. I was all this time an 
unbeliever, and tried the patience of believers| 
sorely by my skepticism, my captiousness, and my 
obdurate refusal to yield my belief. I saw around 
me some who yielded a ready faith on one or two 
sittings only ; others again, under the same cireum- | 
stances, avowing a determined unbelief; and some! 
who refused to witness it at all, and yet were con-' 
firmed unbelievers. I could not imitate either of 
these parties, and refused to yield unless upon, 
most irrefragable testimony. At length the eyi-. 
dence came, an@in such force that no sane man 
could withhold bis faith. 
Thus far, the question I was investigating was, | 
whether what I saw was produced by mere mortal 
means, or by some invisible, unknown agency ; in| 
other words, whether it was a deception, an im posi- 
tion, or what it professed to be, the product of 
some unknown, unseen cause. To detail what I 
witnessed would far exceed the limits of this com-} 
munication, for my records of it, for those four, 
months alone, fill at least one hundred and thirty, 
closely-written pages. I will, however, mention a 
few things, which will give a general idea of that. 
which characterized interviews, now numbering| 
several hundred. Most of them have occurred in, 
the presence of others besides myself. I have pre-| 
served their names in my records, but do not give 
them to the world, because I do not desire to sub-| 
= them tothe obloquy which seems, most strange-| 
y, to be visited upon all who look into the matter] 
with | other feeling than a resolute and obstinate | 
incredulity, whatever the evidence. But these | 
considerations grow out of this fact: Ist, that I. 
have thus far many witnesses, whom I can invoke | 
to establish the truth of my statements; and, 2d, 
that if I have been deluded, and have not seen and 
heard what I think I have, my delusion has been 
shared by many as shrewd, as intelligent, as honest, 
and as enlightened people as are to be found any- 
where among us, 
| attention was first drawn to the intercourse 
by the rappings, then the most common, but now 
the most inconsiderable mode of communing. Of 
course, | was on the look-out for deception, and at 
first relied upon my senses and the conclusions 
which my reason might draw from their evidence. 


* Daily Chronicle, of New London. 








the mediums walking the length of a suite of 
lors, forty or fifty feet, and the rappings being Sie 


distance, backward and forward several times ; be- 
ing heard near the top of a mahogan 


ear when travelling on a railroad, and on the floor 


ent parts of the room, sometimes several feet dis- 


legs, its top at an angle with the floor of forty-five 
degrees, when it neither fell over of itself, nor 
could any person present put it back on its four 
a centre leg, and with a lamp burning upon it, 


efforts of those present, and shaken backward and 


dents rang again. 


| of the phenomenon. 


tinctly heard five or six feet behind them, the whole 


door, above 
where the medium could reach, and as if struck 
hard with a fist; being heard on the bottom of a 


and the table, when seated at lunch, at an eating- 
house by the side of the road ; being heard at difler- 


tant from the medium, and where she could not 
reach—sometimes on the table and immediately 
after on the floor, and then at different parts of the 
table, in rapid succession, enabling us to feel the 
vibration as well as hear the sounds; sometimes, 
when the hands and feet of the medium were both 
firmly and carefully held by some one of the party, 
and sometimes on a table when no one touched it. 

After depending upon my senses, as to these 
various phases of the phenomenon, [ invoked the 
aid of science, and with the assistance of an ac- 
complished electrician an@his machinery, and of 
eight or ten intelligent, educated, shrewd persons, 
examined the matter. We pursued our inquiries 
many days, and established to our satisfaction two 
things: first, that the sounds were not produced 
by the agency of any person present or near us; 
and, second, that they were not forthcoming at our 
will and pleasure. 

In the mean time, another feature attracted my 
attention, and that was ‘ physical manifestations,’ 
as they are termed. Thus, I have known a pine 
table, with four legs, lifted bodily up from the floor, 
in the centre of a circle of six or eight persons, 
turned upside down and laid upon its top at our 
feet, then lifted up over our heads, and put leanin 
against the back of the sofa on which we sat. 
have known that same table to be lifted up on two 


legs. I have seen a mahogany table, having only 


lifted from the floor at least a foot, in spite of the 


forward as one would shake a goblet in his hand, 
and the lamp retain its place, though its glass pen- 
I have seen the same table tip- 
ped up with the lamp upon it, so far that the lamp 
must have fallen off unlesg retained there by some- 
thing else than its own gravity, yet it fell not, 
moved not. IT have known a dinner-bell taken from 
a high shelf in a closet, rung over the heads of four 
or five persons in that closet, then rung around the 
room over the heads of twelve or fifteen persons in 
the back parlor, and then borne through the folding 
doors, to the farther end of the front parlor, and 
there dropped on the floor. I have frequently known 
persons pulled about witha force which it was im- 
possible for them to resist, and once, when all my 
own strength was added in vain to that of the one} 
thus affected. I have known a mahogany chair 
thrown on its side and moved swiftly back and forth 
on the floor, no one touching it, through a room 
where there were at least a dozen people sitting, 
yet no one was touched, and it was repeatedly 
stopped within a few inches of me, when it was | 
coming with a violence which, if not arrested, must 
have broken my legs. 

This is not a tithe—nay! nora hundredth part! 





| of what I have witnessed of the same character, but | 
| it is enough to show the general nature of what was | 
| before me. 





At the same time,I have heard from others,| 


| whose testimony would be credited in any human | 


transaction, and which I could not permit myself 
to disregard, accounts of still more extraordinary | 
transactions, for I have been by no means as much | 
favored in this respect as some. 

While these things were going on, there appear- 
ed in the newspapers various explanations and! 
‘exposures of the humbug,’ as they were termed. | 
I read them with care, in the expectation of being: 
assisted in my researches, and I could not but smile 
at the rashness and futility of the explanations.— 
For instance, while certain learned professors in! 


| Buffalo were congratulating themselves on having 


detected it in the toe and knee joints, the manifes- 
tations in this city changed to ringing a bell) 
— under the table. They were like the solution | 
ately given by a learned professor in England, who | 
attributes the tipping of tables toa force in the) 
hands which are laid upon it, overlooking the} 
material fact that tables quite as frequently move | 
when there is no hand upon them. 

What I have thus mentioned has happened in the | 
presence of others as well as myself. I have not, 
alluded to any of the things which have occurred | 
to me when I have been alone, for as that would de- | 
pend upon my testimony only, [ have preferred not to | 
subject my veracity to the rash and reckless contra- | 
dictions of those who venture to denounce as an} 
‘atrocious imposture’ that of which they are pro-| 
foundly ignorant, and which has been examined 
and is believed in by thousands and tens of thou- | 
sands of their fellow-citizens, who are, to say the) 
least, every whit as honest and as intelligent as! 
they are. Noram I very anxious to submit my 
faith to the judgment of those who would have per- 
secuted Galileo nigh unto death for discovering our | 
planetary system, and have unitedin the ery of 
‘ folly’ at Fulton's steamboat, ‘ humbug’ at Morse’s 
telegraph, and * insanity’ at Gray’s iron road. 

Having thus, by a long series of patient inquiries, 
satisfied myself on this point, my next inquiry was, 
Whence comes the intelligence there is behind it 
all? For that intelligence was a remarkable feature 


Thus I have frequently known mental questions 
answered, that is, questions merely framed in the 
mind of the interrogator, and not revealed by him 
or known to others. Preparatory to meeting a cir- 
cle, | have sat down alone in my room and carefully 

prepared a series of questions to be propounded, and 

have been surprised to find my questions answer- 
ed, and in the precise order in which I wrote them, 
without my even taking my memorandum out of my 
ort, and when I knew not a person present even 

new that I had prepared questions, much less what 
they were. My most seeret thoughts, those which 
I have never utterred to mortal man or woman, have 
been freely spoken to,as if [had uttered them. Pur- 
poses which I have privily entertained have been 
publicly revealed ; and I have once and again been 
admonished that my every thought was known to, 
and could be disclosed by, the intelligence which 
was thus manifesting itself. 

I have heard the mediums use Greek, Latin, Span- 
ish, and French words, when I knew that they had 
no knowledge of any language but their own; and 
it isa fact that can be attested by many, that often 
there has been speaking and pep be foreign lan- 
guages and unknown tongues by those who were 
unacquainted with either. 

Still the question occurred, May not all this have 
been, by some mysterious operation, the mere re- 
flex ofthe mind of some one present? The answer 
was, that facts were communicated which were un- 
known then, but afterward found to be true ; like 
this, for instance, when I was absent last winter in 
Central America, my friends in town heard of my 
whereabouts and of the state of my health seven 
times, and on my return, by comparing their infor- 
mation with the entries on my journal, it was found 
invariably correct. Soin my recent visit to the 
West, my whereabouts and my condition were told 
to a medium in this city while I was travelling on 
the railroad between Cleveland and Toledo. So 
thoughts have been uttered on subjects not then in 
my mind, and utterly at variance with my own no- 
tions. This has often happened to me and to others, 
so as fully to establish the fact that it was not our 
minds gave birth to or affected this communica- 
tion. 

Kindred to this are two well-authenticated cases 
of persons who can read the thoughts of others in 
their minds. One is an artist of this city of high 
reputation, and the other the editor of a newspa- 
per in a neighboring city. The latter wrote me, 
that in company with three friends. he had tried 
the experiment, and for over forty successive at- 
tempts, fuund he could read the seerct thoughts of 
his companions as soon as they were formed, and 
without their being uttered. So, too, there is the 
instance of two persons, one of them also resident 
in this city, who can give a faithful delineation of 
the character, and even the prevailing mood of 
ming, of any person, however unknown to them, 
apon whom they fix their attention. 

These are not apocryphal cases. The parties are 
at hand, and inour very midst, and any n that 
pleases may make the investigation, as I have, and 
satisfy himself. 

But all this, and much, very much more of a 

nature, went to show me that there was a 


high order of intelligence 





_ consideration yhich influences me, and that is a 


all explain that, whose reality is established a 
testimony of tens of thousands, and can easily be 
ascertained by any one who will take the to 
inquire. 

f these two points were established—and there 
are now in these United States hundreds of thou- 
sands of sentient beings who have investigated and 
believe they are—then came this im nt ques- 
tion, Cui bono? To what end is it all? For what 
purpose? With what object! 

To that inquiry I have directed my earnest at- 
tention, devoting to the task, for over two years, 
all the leisure [ could command, and increasing 
that leisure as far as I could by withdrawing my- 
self from all my former recreations. I have gone 
from circle to circle, from medium to medium, 
secking knowledge on the subject wherever I could 
obtain it, either from books or from observation, 
and bringing to bear upon it whatever of intelli- 
gence 1 have been gi with by nature, shar- 
pened and improved by over thirty years’ practice 
at the bar, in the rae Aeon and on the bench. 

I found there were very many ways in which 
this unseen intelligence communed with us, besides 
the rappings and table-tippings, and that through 
those other modes, there came very many commu- 
nications distinguished for their eloquence, their 
high order of intellect, and their pure and lofty 
moral tone ; at the same time, I discovered man 
inconsistencies and contradictions that were cal- 
culated to mislead. I saw many puerile and some 
very absurd statements, and many that were admi- 
rably calculated to make man better and happier, 
and [ set to work to see if I could not, out of this 
chaos, gather something that might be valuable. 

I was satisfied that something more was intend- 
ed than the gratification of an idle curiosity ; 
something more than pandering to a diseased ap- 
petite for the marvellous ; something more than 
the promulgation of oracular platitudes; some- 
thing more than upsetting material objects to the 
admiration of the wonder-loving ; something more 
than telling the age of the living or the dead, 
ete. 

For that something I have industriously search- 
ed. I thought that was wiser than to condemn 
without investigation, and denounce without knowl- 
edge. What I have discovered in that regard, I 
have intended to give to the world, that all may 
judge for themselves whether there is any thing 
in it worthy the attention of intelligent beings. It 
would have been done ere this, if my leisure would 
have allowed me time to prepare my manuscript 
for the press. Now, I expect that my book will 
published by the first of September, and to that I 
refer, as I have already said, for particulars. 

In the mean time, it 1s due to myself and to oth- 
ers to say, that our faith, as growing out of these 
researches, is not ‘ at irreconcilable variance with 
revelation.’ How little do they, who make such 
charges, know of this matter! Misled by the 
crudities which alone are seen in the newspapers 
of the day, because the graver matters cannot find 
admission there, the idea is, [I am aware, enter- 
tained by some that this new philosophy is at va- 
riance with the revelation through Christ, the Re- 
deemer. This is indeed a sad mistake, and one 
that believers would be too happy to correct, if 
only the opportunity could be afforded them. 

So, too, is it a grievous error to suppose that} 
it ‘ constitutes an abandonment of all self-control- 
and a surrender of the supremacy of reason, as 
informed and enlightened by the senses.’ There 
was never yet, [ venture to say, a religious creed 
promulgated among men, which so entirely es- 
chewed blind faith, and so fully and always de- 
manded the exercise of the judgment and the su- 
premacy of the reason 

Hence it is that we are taught that none of these 
extraordinary things which are witnessed by so 
many are miraculous, or flow from any suspension 
of Nature’s laws, but are, on the other hand, in 
conformity with, and in execution of, those laws ; 
that, like the steam-engine and the magnetic tele- 
graph, they are marvellous only to those who do 
not understand them, or are not familiar with 
them ; that those laws, and the means by which 
they produce such results, are as capable of being 
found out by human research ; that the knowledge 
is not confined to a few, but is open to all, rich or 
,00r, high or low, wise or ignorant, who will wise- 
y and patiently search for it, and that when it is 
attained, it cannot but work in the heart ‘ aeclos- 
er walk with God,’ and an intercourse with our 
fellow-men of a more elevated character, void of 
selfishness, and devoted to their absolute advance- 
ment in all knowledge and goodness, both in this 
world and in the world to come. 

This is a part of the something which I have 
found in my researches. But there is more yet. 
There is that which comforts the mourner, and 
binds up the broken-hearted ; that which smoothes 
the passage to the grave and robs death of its ter- 
rors ; that which enlightens the atheist and cannot 
but reform the vicious ; that which cheers and en- 
courages the virtuous, amid all the trials and vicis- 
situdes of life, and that which demonstrates to 
man his duty and his destiny, leaying it no longer 
vague and uncertain, What that is, I cannot, in 
the limits of this letter, explain, but in due time 
it will be forthcoming, and each one can judge for 
himself. 

But now, may I not ask if I overrate the impor- 
tance of the subject of my inquiries? Scarcely 
more than four years have elapsed since the 
* Rochester Knockings’ were first known among us. 
Then mediums could be counted by units, but now 
by thousands—then believers could be numbered 
by hundreds, now by tens of thousands. It is be- 
lieved by the West informed, that the whole num- 
ber in the United States must be several hundred 
thousands, and that in this city and vicinity there 
must be from twenty-five to thirty thousand. 
There are ten or twelve newspapers and periodicals 
devoted to the cause, and the Spiritual Library 
embraces more than one hundred different publica- 
tions, some of which have already attained a cir- 
culation of more than ten thousand copies. Be- 
sides the undistinguished multitude, there are 
many men of high standing and talent ranked 
among them, doctors, lawyers, and clergymen in 
great numbers, a Protestant Bishop, the learned 
and reverend President of a college, Judges of our 
higher courts, members of Congress, foreign ambas- 
sadors, and ex-members of the National Senate. 

That which has thus spread with such marvel- 
lous celerity, in spite of the ridicule which has de- 
terred so many from an open avowal, and which 
has attracted the attention or so many of the best 
minds among us, can not be unworthy of my in- 
vestigation, or that of persons far wiser and more 
reliable than I am. 


It is now more than a year that my peculiar 
faith has been the subject of public comment. 
During it all, I have been silent as to those at- 
tacks, content steadily to pursue my investigations, 
until I could arrive at satisfactory results. Per- 
haps I have been silent too long, for, in the mean 
time, very erroneous notions, as to that faith, have 
been allowed to spring up. But I was unwilling 
to speak until I was as sure as I could be that 
I was right, lest I might utter some erudity 
which, by-and-by, I might t—or commit 
some error which I might find it difficult to cor- 
rect, or, in fine, unhappily mislead, in my ig- 
peers rather than wisely guide by my te 
edge. 

. I went into the investigation, originally, think- 
ing it a deception, and intending to make public 
my exposure of it. Having, from my researches, 
come toa different conclusion, I feel that the obli- 
tion to make known the result is just as strong. 
herefore it is, mainly, that I give the result to 
the world. I+*»y mainly, because there is another 


ny 


desire to extend to others a knowledge which I am 
conscious cannot but make them happier and bet- 
ter. 


If those who doubt this could but spend a few 
days with me in my library, and witness the calls 
I have from stra from all parts of the country ; 
if they could but look over my portfolio, and read 
the letters which pour in upon me from all sections, 
and from persons whom I have never seen and never 
may see, they would be able, from the evidence 
thus furnished of the good that has been done, to 
form some idea of what may yet be accomplished ; 
and they would not wonder that I find a < 
tion for the obloquy that is oe, Sean Pas upon 
me by the ignorant, in the grateful outpouri 
of hearts which have, by my means, been 2crsitn 
One of them says, (and it is a fair men of the 
whole,) * You have acted the of the Sa- 

i wound of one like 








Fresu Assauut upon tue Vine Weep! Make 
Way ror Uncie Tony, once More! 

Fresh editions of his Stories on Tobacco, and 
Diary of Rev. Solomon Spittle ! The first is a little 
book of 190 pages, intended for American youth 


and while its ity is attested by the fact that 
this is the fifth edition, its intrinsic worth to any 
lad who will heed its startling reasons and affec- 
tionate appeals, is beyond all estimation. It is un- 
doubtedly the best book for the young-ever written 
on this momentous subject. e second professes 
to be the Diary of a Rev. Tobacco Worm, ‘known 
and described’ as Reverenn Sovomon Sprrrie! It 
would seem, on first view, to be a mere caricature 
—would to Heaven it were—but no;—it does but 
too truly hold the mirror up to a habit, degrading 
and disgusting in any one, but intensely so in a 
Reverend Spittoon, be he a Solomon or not! A keen 
satire! which Lawyers and Wits read a dozen 
times ; over which they laugh and cringe, and sep 
the darling idol. We have received also, along wit 
the above works, a beautiful Medal, bearing on one 
side the figure of a noble lad trampling’ the tobacco 
plant indignantly under his feet, (instead of rolling 
it as a sweet morsel in his jaws!) On the reverse 
is this undoubted truth, ‘ Tobacco tends to Idleness, 
Poverty, Strong Drink, Vice, l-Heaith, Insanity 
and Death.’ 

All these works may be had, wholesale and retail, 
at Nos. 5, 9, 25, 56, and 58 Cornhill, Boston, or of 
Uncle Toby himself, Fitchburg, and at the follow- 


ing rates :— 


Stories, per hundred, $15.00 
Spittles,“* * 5.00 
edals, “ 5.00 
Again, while we say God-speed to his cause, we 
say to the bi-pedated , that destroy the weed, 


look out for Uncle Toby ‘about these days’ !— 
Christian Thinker. 








An Astonishing Youth.—At the United States 
Hotel, yesterday, was stopping a colored boy, named 
William Marcy, whose extraordinary mathematical 
powers have greatly astonished all who have witnessed 
his demonstrations. He will add up columns of figures 
any length, divide any given sum, multiply millions by 
thousands, within five minutes from the time the figures 
are given him, and with such exactness as to render it 
truly wonderful. Yesterday noon, in presence of a party 
of gentlemen, he added a column of figures, eight in a 
line, and one hundred and eighty lines, making the sum 
total of several millions, in about six minutes. The 
feat was so artonishing, and apparently incredible, that 


several of the party took off their coats, and, dividing the 
sum, went to work, and in two hours after they com- 


menced, produced identically the same answer, The 
boy is not quite seventeen years of age ; he cannot read 


nor write, and in every other branch of an English ed- 


ucation is entirely deficient. His parents reside in 
Kentucky, near Louisville. He will leave here, in com- 
pany with his father, for the World’s Fair, New York, 
this morning.—Cincinnati Gazette, Saturday. 


Photographs on Wood.—Photographic draw- 
ings on wood have lately been successfully produced 
in Manchester, England. Beautiful pictures of build- 
ings, and perfect portraits of individuals, have been 
drawn by sun-light on smooth blocks of boxwood, such 
as are ordinarily used by wood engravers. This discov- 
ery will be of invaluable service to the latter art, as it 
will save the expense of employing draughtsmen to 
mark the blocks previous to engraving. Draughts of 
coinplicated machinery in perspective, and other difficult 
sketches, which required much time, expense and skill 
in the preparation of blocks for engraving, can now be 
produced by the light of the sun. 


Hereditary Suicide.—Mr. Wolfolk, late sher- 
iff of Tioga county, committed suicide a few days since, 
by hanging. But a few days before this, his father 
hung himself; but three years ago, his grandfather 
ended his life in the same way. It is a strange illus- 
tration of ‘ hereditary taint,’ or of that and the power 
of association combined, They were all wealthy men, 
in the most happy circumstances, and had gained their 
means by frugal industry and slow accretion, and were 
universally beloved for uprightness, kindness, and hon- 
orable bearing.— Albany Register. 


C= A little girl, ten years of age, daughter 
of Mr. Solomon Sparks, living at the mouth of Old 
River, Orage county, Texas, was caught by an alliga- 
tor, as she was wading out to gather the nuts of the 
pond lily, and most horribly mutilated, Both her arms 
and both her legs were bitten off by pieces, and swal- 
lowed by the alligator, until her body was left limbless, 
and, of course, lifeless. The alligator was shot, and 
his body was opened, when there was found, not only 
the limbs of the unfortunate little victim, but also a pair 
of pantaloons, with a pocket-book containing some 
money. The pantaloons were supposed to belong to a 
man who had not long since been drowned in the Old 
River. 


= The following recipe is given for the 
fever and ague :—Take a raw egg, break it in a tum- 
bler, cover it with vinegar, and drink all together an 
hour or two before the time for the chill, and you will 
never be annoyed with the pestilence which is so fatal to 
the human family. 


fe The New York Tribune says it has 
private advices from New Orleans which reveal the as- 
tounding and alarming fact, that the clothes and soiled 
lined, sick chamber rags, &c., of persons dying of the 
yellow fever and black vomit, are shipped to that city 
by rag speculators ! 


> A very important decision has been ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of California, to the effect 
that the mines of silver‘ and gold within the borders of 
the State are her property, and do not belong to the 
general government. Judges Heydenreldt united in 
the opinion. 


A Good Suggestion.—The Governor of Mis- 
souri, in his late Message, suggests that no man shall 
be allowed to endorse another man’s note without the 
consent of the endorser’s wife, or rather, that no en- 
dorsement without such consent shall be valid. 


te The Rajah of Kolawur, in Western In- 
dia, has ordered a splendid copy of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, Unabridged, in extra binding, of the Messrs. Mer- 
riam of this city, the publishers.—Springfield Rep. 


Ge At Elizabethtown, Ky., a son of Mr. 
Ryan, aged fifteen years, was shockingly mangled on 
the 30th ult. by four bloodhounds which were kept for 
hunting fugitive slaves. The boy’s left arm was nearly 
gnawed to pieces, and the flesh was torn from his right 
leg in several places so as to expose the bone. 


te A committee of fifteen has been ap- 
pointed by the colored people of Cincinnati to solicit 
suberiptions for the purchase of the fugitive ‘ Wash,’ 
who was remanded to slavery under the provisions of 
the Fugitive Act. Quite a large amount had been rais- 
ed at the last advices, and it was supposed that $1200, 
the amount required by the master, would be obtained. 

Worcester.—The valuation of real estate in 
Worcester, according to the estimate of the asssessors 
of that. city, is $9,533,000 ; of personal estate, 
$5,448,500 ; making a total valuation of $14,981,800. 
The increase of valuation over that of last year is over 
$2,105,400. The population of the city is 25,000. 


6@ The Savannah, Mo., Sentinel says— 
* At the sheriff’s sale on Monday and Tuesday last, by 
order of the Probate Court, for petitioners, certain 
slaves brought for cash in hand the following prices, 
viz: One young woman, 22 years old, with two young 
children, $1170; one boy, 11 years old, $735 ; one 
girl, 16 years old, $750 ; one girl, 11 years old, $138 ; 
one child, 5 years old, $845.” 


éaF A singular death by lightning occurred 
at Canterbury, Conn., on the 14th ult. Miss Gilmour 
was standing under a telegraph wire, (there being no 
rain at the time, but a storm raging in the distance,) 
when a spark from the wire struck her dead. The elec- 
tric fluid had followed the wire for a mile, and shatter- 
ed all the posts before it struck Miss G. 


GX Two ladies were struck by lightning, and 


one of them instantly killed, while ing under a tel- 
ceraph wire in Corowa, Oran a o., N.Y, on Sunday 
evening, 14th ult. There was no ofa 
thunder storm in the immediate nei at the 


time, but the report was very heavy, and several of the 
telegraph poles ‘were splintered.” 


trition,) * Bool: : 
be be of Health, 





At Georgetown, Mass., on the Mth ult., 
the ae Mernek con aid, and in- 
stantly | Mrs. Russell a ek ot . Mr. Russell 
pastor of the Chareh in that town. Mrs. 
| sell, when had a child in her arms, who was 
injared, sad foar little bays osted near her, all of 

escaped; Her husband was not at home. y 
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WEST Boston 
CLOTHING rQOusz, 
L Spica HAYDEN would respectfu 
tion of his former customers and 
rally, to his ample stock of 


CLOTHING, FURNISHING Goop 
8, 
AND CAPs _ 


Being connected with one of the : ; 
Houses in Boston, he is prepared Myths 
of garment. He would also inform his friends th 
will get up every kind of eustom garment at the - he 
est notice, He hopes the friends of freedom, ere. 
will favor him with a call, as he has seen tone bat 
arenes te: noes & One and all are invited ‘. as 
where ; » Cally 
heubinl ot always be treated fairly, and with good 
121 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON 
Boston, April 20, 1853. ; 
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Seen 
SERVICES OF COLORED AMERICANS 
IN THE WARS OF 1776 AND 1812, 
BY WILLIAM ©. NELL. 
ECOND edition, with an introduction } 
Phillips ; contributions from Theodor! —— 

John G. Whittier, and Parker Pillsbury: triage! 
Lafayette, Kosciusko and Washington; with tie 
gleaned from authentic military records, fireside i 
versations, confirmed by oral and written testimoni ; 
of the late Judge Story, Hon. Robert C, W inthrop Hon 
Anson Burlingame, Rev. J. W. (. Pennington, John 
Hancock, Gov. Eustis, Gen. Jackson, Hon, Tristam en 
gess, Hon. Calvin Goddard, Hon Charles Pinckney, ete 

The first edition was favorably noticed by the New 
York Tribune, Rochester Daily American, Liberator 
Commonwealth, Boston Bee, Zion’s Herald, Christian 
Watchman, Impartial Citizen, Essex Freeman, Fred. 
erick Douglass’s Paper, and Salem Gazette, , 

Copy-right secured according to law. 

For sale at 21 Cornhill. Price 15 cents, single, 





PEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


HE next course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Saturday, Oct. Ist, 1853, and con- 
tinue five months, (21 weeks,) closing on the 2itha 
February, 1854. 
FACULTY, 


Davin J. Jounson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology. 

Ertwoop Harvey, M. D., Professor of-the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 

Hiteery Daniixeton, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 

Epwin Fussety, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Marx G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics, 

Martua H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Amira L. Fowrer, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, reg- 
ulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of the An- 
nouncement, will please apply, personally or by letter, 
to the Dean of the Faculty. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M.D., 
22, Arch st., Philadelphia. 
4m 
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THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, 
A semi-monthly Paper, expressly for Children, 
“T aims to attract the attention of children by simplice 
ity and beauty of style, with engravings illustrs- 
tive of its contents. !ts object has been, for eight years 
past, to infuse into the young mind appropriate senti- 
ments of respect for parents, sympathy for human Sule 
fering, and an abiding hatred of oppression in all is 
forms. 3 
The want of a Juvenile paper that shall give a proper 
direction to the youthful mind in these times of strif 
for the supremacy of slavery, is felt by thousands who 
know not of the existence of this peric dical, And yet, 
within the last eight years, it has moulded the minds of 
thousands of children who have grown up to manhood 
and womanhood, thoroughly imbued with the lovee 
freedom for all men. , é: 
Price, 25 ets. per year, single copies ; five copies 1 
one address for $1 00; or $12 00 by the hundrel, pet 
year. Postage in New York State, six cents per year 
elsewhere, 12 cents. But in packages of 2A or more, the 
postage, prepaid at the office of publication, !s only Jour 
sh per year. ae 
yer wan pol dre free of charge, sent on application 
at the office of publication. 
LUCIUS ©. MATLACK, 
Editor and Publishtr, 
60 South st., Syracuse 
June 24 en ee 
RAPPO-MANIA OVERTAROWN. - 
HE CHRISTIAN RELIGION TRIUMPHANT: 
the Scriptures, Reason, Philosophy, Comm “te ry 
and Religion vindicated against the claims oft ah 
jtual Rappers. By Hexry Wickiirre. Just pubus 
suuiiglaaied FOWLERS, WELLS & C0. 
142 Washington St., Boston 


WORCESTER 
WATER CURE INSTITUTION, 


NO. 1 GLEN STREET. 


r HIS Institution - feb: ely treatment of 
sr ag for full board and trestwent, 
7 to $9 per week. For out of % ROGERS, A ; 
] ) PS 
BRAMAN’S 


svvIM™MING paATuS: 
( Established in 1823,) 


AT THE POOT OF CHESNUT ; 


acer 
AVE been completely fitted and put ae 
il This establishment now comprises Nee tbe 
Two Huyprep axp Twenty-Five Ret ie, wi 
largest in the United States, with pure! ‘a 
unequalled facilities for outside Bathing. " 
GF THE MILL DAM BATHS have or 
to the Ladies’ Department, which A nt ogee 
very much crowded. Connected wit 3 
ment are also SALT Ws 
WARM OR COLD, FRESH on S¢ 
TER TUB ee na 
i 24 cents; or 10 for 4 40 ar. ont 
Single Dat, 12} can oy rn, Tm 
Court, have been refitted, and are now ope 
rise till 10 o’clock, 2 M. J ARVIS D. BRAMAY- 





week. 
June 24, 1853. 
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Boston, Jane 17, 1855._—_ ang 
WRITINGS OF W. L. wi AND srescu 


ELECTIONS rrom THE Leena? rages, al 
S or Witiusam Lioyp Garrisox—~ I S125. 
jour. Price—In cloth, $1.00; extr® Bh iy 

For sale at the Anti-Slavery oes - 
icp TALE 
NEW TEMPERANCE O°. tse 
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